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SPRAGUE-SELLS  TOMATO  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps 
by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal 
force.  Amazing  results,  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  maximum  efficiency,  better 
quality,  increased  yield. 


Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for 
canning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact 
with  muddy  water.  Absolutely  sanitary, 
extremely  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


High  Pressure 
Washer— Sorter— Scalder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


No.  2  Incline  Scaider 


A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scaider  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit 
any  condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to 
operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved  Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever 
offered  the  industry.  Steam  flashes 
to  every  part  of  coil  instantly. 
“Staggering”  of  coils  creates  per¬ 
fect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Peerless  Juice  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment; 


c-ioT" 


Name. _ _ 

Firm _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato 
Products 

•  For  the  canning  of  high 
quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce  or  any  other 
food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure 
you  of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  our  full  line 
of  dependable,  modern  can¬ 
ning  equipment  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  pl£ms  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 


Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenne  Chicago^  U.  S.  A* 
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WMuinc  aan 


1.  CONSUMER  CONVENIENCE 

Smooth  edges  insure  safety. 

2.  NO  SPILLAGE— NO  DAMAGE 
TO  CONTENTS 

Full  body  height  before  and  after 
opening. 

3.  STANDARD  ONE  QUARTER 
INCH  TEARING  STRIP 

Maintains  can  strength  —  eliminates 
breakage  in  opening. 

4.  A  TIGHT  RE-CLOSURE 

*^Trutite'*  leaves  smooth  edge  for 
friction  closure^  preserving  remaining 
contents  and  giving  container  second¬ 
ary  use  in  home. 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

— With  this  issue  The  Canning  Trade  com¬ 
pletes  its  57th  year  and  enters  its  58th.  Mod¬ 
esty  becoming  to  such  age  would  dictate  silence 
on  our  part,  but  gratitude  demands  that  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  debt  to  you,  for  it  is  you  who  have  made  it 
possible  to  serve  during  all  these  years,  and  left  us 
more  virile  and  enthusiastic  than  ever,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  of  even  greater  service  in  the  years  to 
come.  Fifty-seven  years  is  not  a  great  age  for  a  news¬ 
paper  or  journal,  but  when  it  represents  the  span  of 
the  industry  it  set  out  to  serve,  and,  further,  that  the 
journal  remains  under  the  same  management  as  origi¬ 
nated  it,  it  becomes  noteworthy.  Begun  by  the  present 
publisher’s  late  father,  to  serve  the  infant  canned  foods 
industry.  The  Canning  Trade  has  lived  to  see,  and 
to  have  a  hand  in  helping,  that  industry  become  truly 
“the  pantry  of  the  world,”  the  most  beneficient  tempo¬ 
ral  gift  bestowed  by  God  upon  his  children.  That 
makes  it  an  honor,  as  well.  While  we  have  lived  with 
you  these  many  years  you  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  live,  and  we  would  have  you  know  we  appreciate 
your  faithful  support.  It  has  not  been  our  want  to 
publish,  as  testimonials,  the  many  nice  things  so  many 
of  you  continually  say — ^for  if  a  journal  does  not  im¬ 
press  itself  upon  its  readers,  but  must  take  space  to 
tell  how  good  it  is,  such  a  journal  is  pitiable  indeed, 
and  unworthy — ^but,  being  only  human,  we  would  be 
less  than  truthful  if  we  did  not  admit  that  the  many 
encouraging  words  are  sweet  music,  and  most  heart¬ 
ening.  “Your  dandy  paper” ;  “we  wait  for  it  and  look 
for  it” ;  “we  read  it  before  we  read  our  mail” ;  “it’s  our 
Sunday  reading” ;  how  could  anyone  read  such  and  not 
be  flattered  and  pleased?  Do  you  realize  that  there  is 
no  Association  in  the  industry,  or  all  of  them  put  to¬ 
gether,  that  has  as  large  a  membership  as  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  Family?  Yet  that  is  true.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  another  journal  published,  in  any  field,  which 
covers  as  large  a  percentage  of  its  members,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
canning  is  an  industry  —  this  country  from  coast  to 
coast,  Canada,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Orient. 
Such  wonderful  support  is  entitled  to  our  greatest 
gratitude.  This  is  an  accomplishment  we  are  proud 
of,  and  we  sincerely  thank  you,  as  we  enter  upon  an¬ 
other  year  of  service.  We  will  try  to  be  worthy. 

And  we  thank  our  Correspondents,  official  and  vol¬ 
untary,  Association  officers  and  Government  officials. 


and  all  who  have  helped ;  and  not  least  we  thank  our 
critics,  for  they  have  helped  us  keep  in  the  right  path. 

And  for  our  advertisers,  who  have  made  all  this  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  and  for  you,  the  readers,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  express  ourselves.  Over  the  years  we  have 
learned  to  regard  you,  as  you  are,  the  finest  bunch 
that  ever  breathed.  We  defy  any  other  industry  to 
even  distantly  approach  you.  Recently  we  put  you  to 
the  severest  test  .possible — a  readjustment  and  advance 
in  advertising  rates  —  and  with  but  one  exception 
you  all  stood  by  us!  Most  said  that  we  should  have 
done  this  long  ago,  adding  most  flattering  commenda¬ 
tions  ;  one,  at  least,  that  the  advances  were  not  enough. 
Contracts  that  had  months  to  run  were  voluntarily 
stepped  up  to  the  new  rates  in  practically  all  cases. 
This  is  the  most  flattering  thing  that  has  happened  to 
us  in  these  57  years  for  it  is  the  supreme  test,  and 
we  thank  you  most  heartily.  And  not  only  flattering 
but  consoling,  because  it  shouts  out  loud  that  all  in 
this  great  branch  of  our  big  family  are  well  pleased — 
contented  customers. 

You  will  pardon  this  digression,  but  our  heart  is  full. 

*  if  * 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  has  taken  the 
right  step  to  put  science  into  practical  experience, 
by  training  a  corps  of  experts  to  battle  with  the 
problems  of  tomato  spoilage.  There  is  no  more  “pesky 
critter”  than  Tomato  Products ;  they  out-wit  the  wiley 
Chinaman  for  uncertainty  of  action.  But  now  a  corps 
of  “T”  men  is  being  trained  to  track  them  to  their  lair, 
and  their  reign  of  terror  promises  to  be  ended.  The 
whole  country  is  watching  the  results  of  this  school¬ 
ing,  and  Indiana  is  to  be  congratulated  for  going  at  the 
matter  in  a  real,  earnest  way. 

*  *  * 

WE  have  been  trying  to  keep  away  from  the  dis¬ 
closures  developed  by  the  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  “allowances  for  advertising,” 
made  to  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
the  predominant  chain,  by  243  of  the  product  suppliers 
of  that  organization.  A  whole  book  might  be  written 
about  those  disclosures,  made  under  oath,  and  no  pos¬ 
sible  title  could  be  complimentary.  Apparently  we  have 
been  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  financial 
interests  which  were  the  experts  in  extracting  “rake- 
offs”  not  only  from  boob-business  but  from  all  humans, 
but  this  latest  has  given  us  pause.  Think  of  it! 
$6,000,000  per  year  “for  advertising,”  and  not  one  cent 
of  it  accounted  for  to  the  contributors,  or  as  they  might 
be  termed  in  this  instance,  stockholders!  We  are  told 
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that  this  just  about  represents  the  annual  profits  of 
this  big  chain,  but  we  don’t  know.  It  more  probably 
is  just  “pin-money”  for  them.  You  have  probably  seen 
the  full  list  of  these  “dupes,”  and  much  has  been  made 
of  the  canners  among  them,  to  their  lasting  discom¬ 
fort  ;  but  it  can  be  said  for  the  canners  that  they  were 
among  the  toughest  of  the  lot,  the  hardest  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of.  That  list  is  headed  by  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration  which  gave  $30,000  per  month  (no  not  per 
year)  as  advertising  allowance;  Lever  Bros,  (soap 
men)  chipped  in  $275,000  per  year,  so  that  when  you 
compare  these  figures  with  the  5  per  cent  contributed 
by  the  list  of  canners,  the  canners  look  like  “pikers.” 

Years  ago  the  thing  which  brought  the  wholesale 
grocer  into  disrepute,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  chains,  was  that  the  wholealers  seldom  if  ever  did 
anything  to  move  the  goods  into  consumption.  The 
retailers  had  to  “come-and-get”  the  goods,  or  the  goods 
stayed  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Only  in  recent  years 
have  the  wholesalers  seen  the  necessity  of  pushing 
goods.  We  have  often  belabored  that  inaction.  The 
A.  &  P.  apparently  ran  away  with  that  idea,  and  put 
“pushing  the  goods”  (advertising)  into  high-gear.  It 
is  supposed  of  course  that  the  six  millions  were  spent 
in  advertising.  That  is  a  large  amount,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  foods  paid  the  whole  bill,  we  imagine. 
Nice  work,  A.  &  P.  Ex-President  Hoover  was  right: 
“Tradesmen  with  money  do  not  know  how  to  use  it; 
and  it  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  the 
very  rich  who  are  accustomed  to  handling  money.”  Or 
is  that  how  you  would  interpret  this  six  million  given 
to  the  chain?  But  note  that  it  is  advertising  appro¬ 
priation,  not  added  discount!  No  indeed!! 

CANNED  FOODS  STOCK  REPORT,  QUARTERLY 

TOCKS  of  seven  principal  canned  food  items  held 
by  wholesale  distributors  on  July  1,  1935,  totaled 
3,413,976  cases  against  5,074,702  cases  on  April  1 
and  3,563,880  cases  on  July  1,  1934,  according  to  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  based  on  reports  from  430  identi¬ 
cal  firms. 

Distributors’  holdings  of  peaches  and  pears  were 
substantially  larger  on  July  1,  1935,  than  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  of  last  year  with  peaches  totaling  485,- 
608  cases  against  415,266  cases,  while  holdings  of  pears 
were  recorded  as  206,219  cases  against  171,763  cases, 
the  statistics  show. 

Stocks  of  peas,  tomatoes,  green  and  wax  beans,  and 
pineapple  showed  little  change  from  a  year  ago,  while 
the  holdings  of  corn  by  distributors  were  30  per  cent 
smaller  on  July  1  than  on  the  corresponding  date  last 
year,  526,425  cases  against  756,281  cases. 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  evidence 
that  representative  groups  of  packers  were  holding 
considerably  larger  stocks  of  peas  and  tomatoes  on 
July  1  of  this  year  than  on  July  1,  1934.  Holdings  of 
pineapples,  peaches,  pears,  green  and  wax  beans,  and 
corn  were  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  with  corn  stocks 
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showing  the  greatest  decrease  —  82  per  cent,  it  was 
stated. 

The  movement  of  pears  from  packers’  stocks  into 
distributive  channels  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
current  year  was  19  per  cent  greater  than  recorded 
for  the  corresponding  three-month  period  of  1934, 
while  the  movement  of  canned  tomatoes  was  on  the 
same  level  as  last  year. 

Due  to  the  sharply  decreased  stocks  of  corn  in  pack¬ 
ers’  hands  on  April  1,  the  movement  of  this  item  dur¬ 
ing  the  April-June  period  of  the  current  year  was  only 
63  per  cent  of  the  movement  recorded  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1934.  This  movement,  however,  resulted 
in  a  virtual  clean-up  of  stocks  of  corn  in  packers’  hands 
on  July  1,  1935,  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Seven  Canned  Foods 
in  Representative  Canners*  Hands 

(Based  on  Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


Percentage 

Representative  Stocks  Comparison 

No.  of  Sold  and  Unsold  July  1,  1935  with 

Commodity  Firms  July  1,  July  1,  July  1,  July  1, 

Reporting  1935  1934  1934  1933 


—  Cases  all  Sizes  — 

Peas  .  118  227,054*  237,626*  —  4  —66 

Corn  .  147  178,056  1,020,449  —82  —92 

Tomatoes  . 227  684,468  474,979  +44  —19 

Green  and  Wax  Beans  148  388,200  630,278  —38  —42 

Peaches  .  36  1,569,176  1,866,524  —16  +122 

Pears  .  44  997,088  200,334  +397  +222 

Pineapple  .  5  1,472,739  2,364,633  —38  +23 


•  Old  Pack  Stocks. 


Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Seven  Canned  Foods  in  Hands 
of  JfSO  Wholesale  Distributors 

(Bast'd  on  Reixirts  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


Commodity 

Representative  Stocks 
July  1,  July  1, 

1935  1934 

Petg.  Comparison 
July  1,  1935  with 
July  1,  July  1. 
1934  1933 

—  Cases  all  Sizes 

— 

Peas  . 

664,251 

660,690 

+  1 

—23 

Corn  . 

526,425 

756,281 

—30 

—51 

Tomatoes  . 

723,407 

733,787 

—  1 

+  2 

Green  and  Wax  Beans . 

382,818 

397,924 

—  4 

—14 

Peaches  . 

485,608 

415,268 

+  17 

—41 

Pears  . 

206,219 

171,763 

+20 

+39 

Pineapple  . 

425,248 

428,167 

—  1 

—18 

Total  Above  Seven  Items 

3,413,976 

3,563,880 

—  4 

—26 

LEARNING  THE  FINE  POINTS  AT  PURDUE 

Tomato  Product  Technicians  Attend 

Training  School 

Conducted  at  Purdue  University,  July  22-26, 1935 
By  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  Assisted  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wildman 

AN  EXPRESSION  OF  APPROVAL 

By  MARTIN  LANG 

Indiana  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 

Talk  given  before  the  Indiana  Canners  and  Technicians,  July  2U, 

At  the  Memorial  Union  Building,  Purdue  University. 

WE  are  indeed  happy  to  again  appear  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association 
and  especially  at  a  meeting  of  this  character 
held  at  such  an  opportune  time.  Never  before  has  it 
been  our  pleasure  to  witness  such  a  splendid  showing 
of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  as  has  been  displayed 
here  this  week  by  the  Indiana  Canners  Association, 
the  United  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  technicians  who  are  gathered  here  to  study  and 


work  under  Dr.  Howard.  When  four  such  groups 
representing  industry,  regulation,  education,  and  the 
students  themselves  assemble  together  for  a  common 
cause,  one  would  be  disappointed  if  the  results  obtained 
did  not  equal  the  highest  expectations.  There  has 
been  no  evidences  of  any  such  disappointment  here. 
With  the  support  and  backing  of  the  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  able  guidance  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  cooperation  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  interest  displayed  by  the  technicians, 
this  training  school,  we  believe,  has  and  will  accom¬ 
plish  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  assembled. 

The  Indiana  Bureau  of  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  is 
proud  of  any  aid,  however,  small,  that  it  has  lent  to 
this  training  school.  During  the  past  few  years  we 
have  looked  forward  to  and  hoped  for  such  a  step  as 
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is  at  this  moment  being  taken  by  the  Indiana  Canners’ 
Association.  Here  today,  we  have  an  assembly  called 
and  organized  by  your  Association  in  order  that  the 
members  can  study  and  learn  more  fully  how  to  exer¬ 
cise  factory  control  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
finished  product  will  not  only  meet  but  exceed  stan¬ 
dards  of  purity  set  forth  by  the  regulatory  bodies.  If 
this  is  not  cooperation  by  your  organization  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
then  the  definition  by  Webster  of  the  word  “coopera¬ 
tion”  is  wrong.  Those  present  who  were  instrumental 
in  assembling  this  group  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  endeavors  to  straighten  out  in  the  future  a  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  was  noted  last  year.  Time  alone  will  tell 
just  what  the  results  of  this  school  will  be,  but  upon 
looking  back  into  the  past  and  considering  all  that  has 
been  accomplished,  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  future  Indiana  tomato  products  will  stand 
up  under  all  the  tests. 

The  Indiana  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs  can  add 
little  to  the  instructions  the  technicians  are  receiving 
this  week.  All  state  food  regulatory  bodies  are  often 
guided  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  their  many  endeavors,  but  this  guidance  is  nowhere 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  control  of  the  canning 
industry  and  especially  of  the  control  of  tomato 
products.  This  is  due  to  the  exhaustive  and  pains¬ 
taking  work  undertaken  by  our  teacher  and  the 
director  of  this  week’s  program.  Dr.  Howard.  The 
members  of  the  Indiana  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory 
who  are  here  this  week  deem  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  continue  their  studies  under  his  able  leadership 
as  one  that  under  no  circumstance  is  to  be  neglected. 
You  have  heard  the  statement  made  before  that  only 
those  technicians  trained  directly  under  Dr.  Howard 
are  eligible  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  field  of  mold 
counting.  That  statement  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again.  Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
value  of  this  school  in  standardizing  the  work  of  the 
technicians  can  be  too  highly  emphasized. 

The  endeavors  of  our  department  in  promoting  fac¬ 
tory  sanitation  and  the  production  of  a  quality  pack 
must  go  on.  For  us  to  retard  our  duties  or  to  retreat 
would  mean  the  violation  of  the  trust  placed  upon  us 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  food  consumers. 
It  has  been  gratifying  for  us  to  watch  the  constantly 
improving  sanitary  conditions  in  the  factories.  The 
growth  of  the  volume  of  your  individual  businesses  has 
been  followed  by  the  installation  of  better  equipment 
and  improvement  of  the  plant  itself.  You  have  also 
displayed  your  interest  in  cleanliness,  improved  light¬ 
ing,  proper  water  supplies,  rapid  handling  of  the  raw 
produce  and  disposal  of  factory  wastes.  Results  along 
these  lines  are  what  we  desire  and  it  is  only  through 
your  cooperation  that  we  have  been  and  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  our  wishes. 

In  this  new  step  that  you  are  now  taking,  you  are 
assuring  yourselves  of  having  a  trained  technician  at 
your  plant  who  can,  if  he  is  working  under  suitable 
conditions,  readily  give  you  prompt  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  product  at  the  time  of  processing. 
You  will  be  able  to  know,  not  guess  at,  the  quality  of 


the  product  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  ascertain  what 
changes  in  the  method  of  production  are  immediately 
needed.  This  knowledge  is  not  necessary  just  for  your 
protection  against  marketing  adulterated  products. 
Fear  of  State  or  Federal  seizure  should  be  the  least  of 
your  worries.  The  true  value  of  such  knowledge  lies 
in  the  higher  quality  of  goods  produced  and  the 
premium  such  goods  will  command  upon  sale.  There¬ 
fore,  heed  the  results  of  your  technician  and  convert 
them  into  a  profitable  use — not  merely  a  protective  use. 

To  the  technicians  assembled  here  we  urge  close 
attention  to  all  that  Dr.  Howard  has  offered  and  will 
offer.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  the  certification,  licensing  or  approval  by 
some  recognized  authority  of  all  mold  counters.  When 
or  how  this  will  take  place  is  not  known  at  the  present 
time,  but  those  of  you  who  have  been  properly  trained 
and  who  are  qualified  will  have  no  difficulty  when  such 
a  procedure  is  required. 

We  again  congratulate  the  Indiana  Canners’  Associ¬ 
ation  for  organizing  this  splendfd  school  and  our  de¬ 
partment  wishes  each  canner  a  very  profitable  season 
during  the  canning  months. 

TWO  COMMON  INSECT  PESTS  CONFRONT 
TOMATO  CANNERS 

By  J.  J.  DAVIS 

Entomologist 

Talk  before  Training  School  for  Tomato  Prodtict  Technicians, 
Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

TWO  important  insect  problems  are  confronting  the 
tomato  canner  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
significant  not  only  because  of  the  direct  damage 
to  the  crop  but  especially  because  of  the  possibilities 
of  contamination  to  the  processed  product  of  the 
canner,  which  immediately  bring  into  activity  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  two  insects  specifically  referred  to  here  are  the 
tomato  fruit  worm,  better  known  as  the  corn  earworm, 
and  the  vinegar  fly.  The  abundance  and  importance 
of  the  vinegar  fly  is  so  often  the  result  of  tomato  fruit 
worm  injury  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two 
problems.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tomato  fruit  worm 
control  will  greatly  minimize  the  vinegar  fly  problem. 

Immediate  interest  in  these  problems  is  the  result 
of  conditions  in  1934  which  were  favorable  to  tomato 
fruit  worm  abundance,  the  shortage  of  the  crop  which 
forced  canners  to  accept  worm  injured  tomatoes,  and 
the  activity  of  food  and  drug  regulatory  officials  who 
are  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  quality  of  canned  products. 

TOMATO  FRUIT  WORM — The  tomato  fruit  worm 
is  the  first  problem  confronting  us.  The  adult  is  a 
moth,  not  unlike  the  moth  of  the  cutworm  and  army- 
worm.  It  usually  appears  in  Indiana  early  in  July 
and  presumably  does  not  normally  winter  over  in 
Indiana,  excepting  possibly  in  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  State.  Apparently  our  infestations  originate 
from  moths  flying  from  states  to  the  south,  which,  in 
part,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  late  crops  are  most 
heavily  infested  and  early  crops  seldom  damaged.  The 
moths  lay  their  eggs  on  almost  any  vegetation  although 
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Production  Records  Tell  a  More  Important  Story 
than  Catalog  Pages. 

Does  it  produce  a  hish  quality  product?  Does  it  obtain  volume 
production?  Is  labor  cost  high  or  low?  Get  these  facts  from  pro¬ 
duction  records.  Is  it  efficient?  Does  it  slow  down  production  line 
or  carry  its  load?  Is  it  sturdy  and  dependable  or  does  it  need  re¬ 
pairs  or  adjustment  frequently?  Consult  production  records. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment 

Always  ahead  in  performance. 

If  you  require  any  kind  of  equipment  manufactured  by  Langsen- 
kamp  we  invite  you  to  check  its  efficiency,  its  dependability,  its 
PERFORMANCE  from  every  standpoint.  Consult  production  re¬ 
cords.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  established  its  reputation  in  canning 
plants  by  rendering  GREATER  SERVICE. 

Kook-More  Koils,  Copper  Kettles,  Indiana  Pul- 
pers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors  and  Other  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Handling  Tomato  Products. 


Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers 
are  designed  to  aFford  rapid 
and  easy  change  of  screens,  instant  and  complete 
accessibility  for  cleaning.  Indiana  Colossal  Finish¬ 
er  (above)  Standard  Finisher  (below).  We  also 
have  the  Brush  Finisher. 


229  E.  SOUTH  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


PEAK  VALUES 

Expose  you  to  serious  loss 

by 

FIRE,  TORNADO,  LIGHTNING  and  other  hazards 

These  peak  values  must  be  adequately  protected  against  such  loss  if  your 
interest  and  those  of  your  associates,  stockholders,  etc.,  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  The  low  cost  of  full  insurance  through. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

makes  it  possible  for  you  to  have  the  proper  amount  of  protection  at  all  times. 

Lansing  6.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave..,  CHICAGO 

Phone:  Superior  7700 
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SO  far  as  we  know,  they  prefer  corn  and  particularly 
the  green  silks  of  corn.  Crops  other  than  corn  com¬ 
monly  attacked  include  tobacco,  cotton,  beans  and 
tomato. 

The  eggs  usually  hatch  in  three  to  five  days  and  the 
larvae  mature  in  two  to  three  weeks.  The  larva,  upon 
reaching  full  growth,  enters  the  soil  and  pupates, 
issuing  as  an  adult  moth  in  about  two  or  two  and  a 
half  weeks.  In  other  words  the  insect  may  complete 
its  full  growth  from  egg  to  adult  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  and  there  are  at  least  two  full  generations  in 
Indiana  and  probably  more  often  three  generations. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  insect  has  been  a  serious 
pest  of  several  important  crops,  we  have  no  dependable 
remedy  for  its  control  as  a  pest  of  corn  and  tomato, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  worms,  soon  after 
hatching,  usually  attempt  to  enter  the  fruits  where 
they  are  difficult  to  reach  with  insecticides.  In 
Indiana  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
a  study  of  the  problem,  although  we  expect  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  studies  this  season  and  within  the  next  week.  For 
the  present  we  must  base  our  suggestions  on  the  results 
of  experiments  in  other  states,  notably  in  Virginia. 
Their  experiments  showed  that  a  dust  application  was 
superior  to  a  liquid  application  and  that  the  yields  of 
plots  dusted  during  1922  and  1923  yielded  an  average 
of  5431/4  bushels  per  year  per  acre,  while  the  untreated 
averaged  324  bushels.  In  1923  the  reduction  in  wormi¬ 
ness  on  the  dusted  plots  was  73  per  cent.  The  increased 
yields  were  the  result  of  disease  and  insect  control  and 
warranted  recommending  dusting  as  a  regular  practice. 
The  dust  used  was  a  combined  fungicide  and  insecti¬ 
cide,  consisting  of  80  per  cent  copper  lime  dust  and  20 
per  cent  calcium  arsenate.  Approximately  20  pounds 
per  acre  were  applied  at  each  application  and  a  total 
of  five  applications  were  made  in  1922  and  10  in  1923, 
the  large  number  in  1923  being  necessary  because  of 
frequent  heavy  rains  (17.11  inches  of  rain  during  the 
period  May  15-July  15). 

In  the  case  of  many  crops,  such  as  apples,  it  is 
recognized  that  careful  thinning  of  infested  fruits  is 
a  profitable  practice.  We  believe  that  the  same  is  true 
of  tomatoes  and  that  if  infested  fruits  are  picked  and 
destroyed,  much  injury  will  be  prevented,  especially 
since  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  fruit  worms  are 
migratory  in  habit  and  go  from  one  fruit  to  another. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1935.  We  do  not  as  yet  have  a 
means  of  predicting  seasonal  abundance  of  the  tomato 
fruit  worm.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee 
have  reported  heavy  infestations  on  tomatoes  already 
this  season  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  abundance  in  Indiana  at  a  later  date. 

PROPOSED  INVESTIGATIONS.  In  conference 
with  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Canners  Association,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
that  association,  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  series 
of  experiments  beginning  this  year.  For  your  infor¬ 
mation  I  may  say  that  these  tests  will  include  studies 
with  the  following  insecticides  as  dusts :  calcium  arsen¬ 
ate,  barium  fluoscilicate,  cryolite,  a  derris-rotenone 
preparation,  poison  bran  bait  and  a  corn  meal  bait, 
the  latter  suggested  by  workers  of  the  Federal  Bureau 


of  Entomology.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  series  of  plots 
with  the  initial  sprays  a  week  apart,  probably  August 
1,  8  and  15,  respectively.  We  also  hope  to  maintain 
field  and  trap  records  in  hopes  that  there  may  be  some 
correlation  between  the  appearance  of  moths  and  time 
to  apply  treatments,  and  especially,  to  devise  methods 
which  the  grower  can  use  to  determine  whether  or  not 
insecticide  treatment  is  needed. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  dust  application  to  a  smooth 
skinned  fruit  as  the  tomato  will  leave  an  appreciable 
residue  and  certainly  the  normal  washing  methods  used 
in  the  factory  would  remove  the  residue  to  below  the 
federal  tolerance.  However,  that  we  may  have  posi¬ 
tive  information  on  that  point,  chemical  analyses  of 
treated  tomatoes  will  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigations. 

VINEGAR  FLY.  The  vinegar  fly  is  the  other  insect 
problem  of  immediate  concern  to  the  tomato  canner. 
This  insect  is  a  tiny  gnat  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
pulp  of  tomato  fruits  that  have  been  injured  by  fruit 
worms,  rots  or  mechanical  injuries  and  where  the  skin 
of  the  tomato  has  been  broken.  The  developing  larva 
is  a  small  white  maggot.  The  vinegar  fly  does  not  lay 
its  eggs  in  green,  partially  ripe,  ripe,  or  overripe  toma¬ 
toes  if  the  skin  is  unbroken.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
in  years  when  the  tomato  fruit  worm  is  conspicuous, 
as  in  1934,  the  prevalence  of  vinegar  fly  maggots  will 
increase. 

The  vinegar  fly  develops  very  rapidly  and  many  gen¬ 
erations  may  occur  in  a  season.  The  eggs  hatch  in  12 
to  24  hours,  or  possibly  in  an  even  shorter  period.  The 
larva  completes  its  growth  in  seven  days  and  the  insect 
remains  in  the  pupa  stage  only  a  few  days  before 
emerging  as  a  fly.  In  other  words,  the  complete  life 
cycle  may  be  completed  in  as  short  a  period  as  ten  days. 

The  vinegar  fly  has  not  been  a  problem  to  most  Indi¬ 
ana  canners  until  last  year,  according  to  information 
we  are  able  to  gather.  This  point  was  brought  out  in 
one  of  the  service  letters  issued  last  season  by  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association.  In  commenting  on  the  high 
percentage  of  culls  susceptible  to  vinegar  fly  infesta¬ 
tion  in  Maryland  tomatoes  the  following  statement  is 
made:  “Those  familiar  with  the  Indiana  situation, 
where  the  larva  (vinegar  fly  larva)  infestation  was 
very  much  lower  than  in  Maryland,  feel  that  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  buying  tomatoes  on  the  grade  basis  for 
several  years  is  largely  responsible  for  the  low  per  cent 
of  culls.  This  is  stated  as  rarely  exceeding  2  per  cent.” 

The  fact  that  rotten,  cracked,  worm-eaten  or  fer¬ 
menting  tomatoes  furnish  ideal  conditions  for  egg- 
laying  by  the  vinegar  fly  leads  us  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  avoid  maggot  contamination  of  pro¬ 
cessed  tomatoes : 

1.  Use  every  practical  means  to  control  the  fruit 
worm  and  tomato  fruit  diseases. 

2.  Proper  methods  of  picking. 

3.  Careful  sorting  on  the  farm  to  eliminate  culls. 

4.  Prompt  and  proper  handling  at  the  factory. 

If  *  * 

The  school  was  conducted  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard,  U.  S. 
D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wild- 
man.  All  points  were  very  thoroughly  covered  includ¬ 
ing  factory  control  methods. 
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Complete  Warehouse  Service  in — 


There  is  still  time  to  install  a 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


EASTON,  MD. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1 - CENTER  OF  CITY 

2—  WATER-FRONT 

yOUR  FACTORY 


Inquiries  welcomed 


TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 


Founded 

1894 


BALTIMORE, 

MD. 


Resources 

$750,000 


(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md.— Wm.  S.  Willis,  Mgr. ) 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Price  Now  $5.00  Formerly  $10.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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BEHER  ^  ONI^'^  prompt 

BASKETS  ^^OUgtiON  FOH^  shipments 


TDNATD  FIELD  lUHPEIIJ 


FOUR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES  ^ 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

WINSLOW,  ARK.,  August  1,  1935 — As  far  as  I  can 
tell,  will  be  anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
normal  crop.  Exceedingly  wet  spring,  part  not  set, 
part  washed  up  on  account  of  heavy  rains.  Part  aban¬ 
doned.  Most  of  fields  worked  out  looking  firm  though 
late.  Fruit  setting  nicely.  Anticipating  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  this  year.  1  cut  my  acreage  about  25  per  cent. 
Coupled  with  the  above  conditions,  think  I  have  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

KENTON,  DELAWARE,  July  25,  1935— Tomatoes 
are  surely  looking  fine.  Some  say  they  are  not  set¬ 
ting  heavily  but  think  they  will  at  the  proper  time. 
They  were  set  late  but  the  weather  has  been  so  favor¬ 
able  that  they  have  a  wonderful  vine  growth  and  if 
the  weather  continues  favorable,  they  will  set  in  the 
same  manner.  Acreage  above  normal. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  July  24,  1935 — Normal  crop. 

GASTON,  IND.,  July  23,  1935— There  has  been  too 
much  rain  here  for  tomatoes. 

HENRYVILLE,  IND.,  July  29,  1935— Acreage  100 
per  cent.  Tomatoes  set  in  the  field  two  to  four  weeks 
late.  Growing  conditions  have  been  very  favorable. 
Early  fields  well  fruited.  Will  require  late  October 
frost  to  get  normal  crop  from  late  fields. 

SWEETSER,  IND.,  July  29,  1935 — A  survey  of  the 
field  would  indicate  that  the  tomato  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  not  meet  with  earlier  anticipations.  There 
are  some  good  fields  but  the  general  run  in  our  opinion 
is  not  so  good. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  July  27,  1935— Acreage  100 
per  cent;  prospective  yield  80  per  cent,  depending  on 
weather  from  now  on.  Plants  set  late.  Storms 
knocked  off  crown  or  early  blooms. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  July  29,  1935— Slight  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  Excellent  prospects  for  normal 
crop.  Crop  about  ten  days  earlier  than  usual. 

GREENWICH,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1935 — Prospect  was 
never  better  than  it  was  up  to  July  15,  but  since  then 
we  have  had  so  much  hot  weather  and  excessive  rains 
that  it  has  curtailed  our  prospects  fully  25  per  cent. 
With  good  weather  the  rest  of  the  summer,  we  may 
get  a  normal  pack. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1935— Acreage  slightly 
increased  over  last  year.  Plants  today  looking  very 


good  except  in  a  few  sections  where  they  were  affected 
by  excessive  rain. 

PEMBERVILLE,  OHIO,  July  29,  1935— Acreage 
normal,  fairly  well  set  but  about  two  weeks  late.  Very 
heavy  rains  the  last  ten  days.  The  few  tomatoes  that 
are  set  are  small.  Plants  are  now  full  of  blossoms 
which  means  tomatoes  in  about  forty-five  days.  At 
present  would  not  estimate  crop  at  over  70  to  80  per 
cent. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  TENN.,  July  29,  1935— Crop 
about  average.  Acreage  same  as  last  4  years.  Yield 
normal. 

CORN 

WARRENSBURG,  ILL.,  July  29,  1935— Sweet:  If 
weather  conditions  are  better  than  the  average,  esti¬ 
mate  we  should  have  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
There  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap.  Usually 
75  per  cent  of  the  sweet  corn  in  the  Central  West  where 
80  per  cent  of  the  canned  corn  is  produced  is  planted 
in  May  and  20  per  cent  in  June.  This  year  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  conditions  that  delayed  planting  prevented 
proper  cultivation  of  crop.  Do  not  have  to  make  a 
diagram  to  show  what  has  happened  with  18  rainy 
days  in  May  and  16  in  June.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  crops  the  country  over  as  85.1  per 
cent  for  June  15,  81.7  per  cent  for  July  1  and  83.5  per 
cent  for  July  15.  Our  conditions  have  been  about  the 
same  as  the  average  in  the  area  where  the  bulk  of  the 
sweet  corn  is  produced  but  we  can  not  see  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield  when  all  factors  are  taken 
into  account. 

TRIPOLI,  IOWA,  July  29,  1935 — The  crop  of  sweet 
corn  was  two  weeks  late,  but  the  last  ten  days  has  been 
improving  rapidly,  and  now  it  is  looking  good,  except 
that  about  one-fifth  the  acreage  which  was  on  low 
ground,  was  too  wet  and  cut  worms  did  some  damage. 
It  was  too  cool  the  first  four  weeks  after  planting.  We 
have  an  increase  in  our  acreage  of  about  one-eighth. 
Yield  will  be  fair  to  good.  We  have  a  few  reports  from 
our  town  people,  stating  that  they  have  found  ear- 
worms  in  the  sweet  corn  that  they  picked  the  last 
week. 

STRINCLESS  BEANS 

WINSLOW,  ARK.,  August  1,  1935 — Green  Pod: 
Spring  crop  almost  a  complete  failure  on  account  of 
weather  conditions.  Very  dry  now,  look  for  small  fall 
planting. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  July  29,  1935 — Usual  acre¬ 
age,  yield  about  50  per  cent  due  to  damage  caused  by 
bean  beetle. 


( Continued  on  page  26) 
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La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Let  us  help  you  solve  youi  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 


Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


ROBINS  PEA  A  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SAL  T  DISPENSER 
(For  Bulk  Salt) 
Pedestal  Model  Shown 
Also  Made  in  Coni^e^or  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


ROBINS  RETORT 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stanabury, 


Pres.  ~  Treas. 


Vice- Pres. 


‘Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture” 
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House  Organ— A  Valuable 
Business  Aid 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits**,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduction.  Y our 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


ONCE  in  a  while  we  find  a  canner  remarking 
that  this  column  tells  a  great  deal  about  what 
well  financed  canners  are  doing  toward  creat¬ 
ing  consumer  demand  for  their  line  and  not  so  much 
concerning  ideas  applicable  for  use  by  the  smaller  can¬ 
ner.  The  fact  is,  any  idea  used  by  the  large,  well 
known  packer  is  quite  often  one  easily  adaptable  to 
any  like  business,  no  matter  how  small. 

Retail  and  wholesale  grocers  alike  are  receiving  late¬ 
ly  an  ambitious  house  organ  mailed  by  one  of  the  Tri- 
State  canners.  It  is  building  good  will  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  it  is  acquainting  dealers  and  their  clerks  with 
the  line  in  a  way  not  approachable  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  publication  discloses 
many  ideas  that  may  well  be  used  by  any  canner,  no 
matter  how  small  or  large.  Let’s  look  it  over  together. 

It  is  twelve  inches  by  fifteen  and  a  half,  its  printed 
tabloid  style  in  5  columns.  Its  heading  describes  it  as 
a  monthly  messenger  from  its  publishers.  The  stock 
on  which  it  is  printed  is  the  usual  newspaper  stock  but 
it  is  well  illustrated  and  carries  a  world  of  news  of 
interest  to  grocers,  clerks  and  buyers  generally  in  its 
eight  pages.  It  is  in  its  eleventh  issue  and  already 
claims  over  100,000  readers.  No  paid  advertising  is 
carried. 

If  one  is  starting  for  the  first  time  to  acquaint  his 
customers  and  friends  with  current  facts  regarding 
sales  progress  and  plans  as  well  as  new  products  they 
need  not  aspire  to  a  medium  taking  as  much  space  as 
the  publication  referred  to.  A  post  card  will  do  if  one 
feels  it  will  be  adequate  to  carry  the  message  intended 
monthly.  Certainly  one  need  not  hesitate  about  send¬ 
ing  out  a  smaller  sized  messenger  even  if  it  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed  or  multigraphed.  Either  mechanical  process 
for  speed  work  in  printed  messages  lends  itself  to  in¬ 
dividuality  in  the  message  which  is  not  possible  in  a 
printed  medium  such  as  the  one  we  are  considering 
as  a  model  for  others  to  follow  and  improve  on  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Every  office  or  community  has  in  it  some  young  man 
eager  to  show  the  business  world  what  an  excellent  job 


he  can  do  in  mimeograph  work,  if  such  a  man  is  not 
at  present  a  member  of  your  organization,  he  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  secured.  When  once  started  on  the  work  you 
will  be  well  pleased  with  the  “Art  work”  dressing  up 
your  message  to  consumers  and  the  trade  in  general. 
These  points  have  been  covered  then,  size  and  stock  as 
well  as  illustrations. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  yearn  for  one  hundred  thousand 
or  more  readers.  Your  mailing  list  need  include  only 
the  customers  you  have  on  your  wholesale  list  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  those  you  wish  to  secure  if  possible.  As  your 
active  customer  list  increases  your  circulation  list  will 
grow  with  only  a  nominal  effort  on  your  part.  Just 
let  your  customers  know  as  they  are  added  to  your 
lists  that  you  are  posting  them  monthly  concerning 
your  business  which  is  really  theirs  and  you’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  requests  made  of  you  for  regular  mailing 
of  copies  as  they  are  issued.  Of  course  your  brokers 
and  sales  representatives  will  be  a  power  in  increasing 
circulation  of  your  messenger  so  you  will  play  them 
up  in  your  reading  matter  and  a  major  portion  of  your 
illustrations  will  feature  them  and  their  activities  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  your  goods. 

Your  effort  can  mention  visits  of  buyers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  your  plant,  it  can  outline  sales  trips  made 
by  your  executives  and  it  can  present  intended  route 
lists  for  trips  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Your 
office  work  will  be  decreased,  you  will  find  brokers  ar¬ 
ranging  their  time  schedules  to  fit  into  your  plans  if 
you  will  give  them  notice  of  your  intended  visits  in 
your  house  organ. 

The  messenger  before  me  gives  a  lot  of  space  and 
attention  to  new  products.  Such  items  in  your  line 
should  be  given  all  the  publicity  possible  and  a  house 
organ,  large  or  small  is  a  splendid  bill  board  on  which 
to  post  notices  to  your  trade  and  brokers  concerning 
new  products  or  improvements  made  in  old  ones. 

This  advertising  medium  we  are  glancing  through 
tells  a  lot  about  sales  progress  made  and  anticipated. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success  and  as  your  plans  for 
getting  new  retail  outlets  develop  you  will  find  them 
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gaining  momentum  as  you  tell  the  trade  about  them. 
Let  your  representatives  “say  it  with  orders”  is  a  good 
rule  to  follow  but  they  are  human  after  all.  Aside 
from  the  income  they  earn  by  selling  your  line  they 
enjoy  deserved  recognition  among  their  fellow  sales¬ 
men.  Nothing  can  quite  take  the  place  of  seeing  ones 
name  in  some  printed  or  mimeographed  bulletin  or 
other  message  to  the  trade  in  general  and  ones  asso¬ 
ciates  as  well. 

Just  another  word  or  two  about  new  products.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  worked  for  several  years  in  perfecting 
and  developing  the  formula  for  a  new  and  delicious 
sauce  to  be  used  in  connection  with  one  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  Which  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  most  effective 
in  quickly  building  sales  when  you  are  ready  to  launch 
the  newcomer  in  your  line,  to  say  in  an  opening  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  trade  and  your  brokers  that  the 
sauce  you  have  worked  two  years  to  develop  is  ready 
and  that  you  expect  a  barrage  of  orders  or  to  have 
started  two  years  ago  telling  about  what  you  were 
attempting  in  a  general  way,  and  then  to  have  men¬ 
tioned  each  month  or  two  the  progress  you  were  mak¬ 
ing  toward  the  goal  you  had  set?  There’s  only  one 
answer,  the  new  product  built  up  over  a  period  of  time 
before  final  introduction  to  the  trade  will  always  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  prompt  acceptance  by  your 
customers  than  will  the  brain  child  thrust  into  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  world  without  benefit  of  advance  press 
notices.  Your  house  organ,  small  as  it  may  be,  should 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  helping  you  introduce  new 
products  to  your  friends  and  customers.  You  will  have 
to  be  pretty  small  not  to  be  able  to  use  such  assistance 
in  creating  good  will  among  your  trade  contacts. 

No  matter  how  small  your  plant,  once  in  a  while  at 
least  you  buy  a  new  truck,  a  new  car  or  two  for  travel¬ 
ing  representatives,  possibly  a  new  heavy  duty  truck 
for  long  hauls  or  a  new  piece  of  equipment  for  the 
office  or  factory.  Such  purchases  are  evidence  of  prog¬ 
ress  made  and  goals  attained,  the  fact  you  are  in  a 
position  to  make  such  investments  is  evidence  you  have 
been  making  a  financial  success  of  your  business,  cus¬ 
tomers  reading  of  such  happenings  are  impressed. 
Your  house  organ,  large  or  small,  carries  a  message 
to  the  business  world  that  you  are  going  ahead.  Others 


will  want  to  go  along  with  you  as  soon  as  they  note 
your  bettered  position  as  outlined  in  your  personal 
messenger  to  the  trade. 

Large  or  small,  elaborate  or  simple,  your  messenger 
to  your  representatives  should  carry  news  of  interest 
to  the  housewife.  It  may  not  always  be  of  the  sort 
that  seems  to  be  just  right  to  be  given  at  once  to  her 
but  facts  should  be  stated  in  such  a  way  the  consumer 
will  eventually  hear  of  them  to  your  advantage.  Just 
now  the  California  Orange  Growers  are  facing  an 
abundant  crop  of  smaller  sized  oranges.  These  must 
be  merchandised  to  the  housewives  of  the  country  or 
enormous  losses  will  be  faced  later  by  all  classes  of 
trade.  How  do  the  orange  growers  get  this  fact  over 
to  the  homes  served  by  retail  grocery  buyers?  Why 
by  simply  telling  in  all  sales  bulletins  that  the  over¬ 
supply  of  oranges  expected  this  year  will  run  heavily 
to  the  smaller  sizes  and  that  they  are  just  bursting 
with  juice.  Such  information  is  not  always  available 
to  even  the  larger  buyer  of  fruits  and  vegetables  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  had,  it  will  make  an  impression 
on  some  advertising  man  and  one  advertising  food  out¬ 
let  after  another  will  feature  small  size  oranges,  “Sim¬ 
ply  bursting  with  juice”  or  something  like  that. 
Presto,  one  housewife  after  another  will  begin  to  real¬ 
ize  she  has  available  bargains  in  oranges  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  go  into  consumption. 

The  last  page  of  the  house  organ  we  are  reviewing 
carries  a  fine  picture  of  a  baseball  team  representing 
the  publisher  and  accompanying  news  material  fea¬ 
tures  the  company’s  activities  along  lines  offering  em¬ 
ployees  sport  and  relaxation  as  well  as  increasing  their 
morale.  Your  little  messenger  to  your  trade  can  tell 
of  your  activities  at  present  or  projected  ones  along 
the  same  lines.  All  such  reading  matter  is  interesting 
to  company  employees  and  representatives  alike. 
Happy  folks  around  a  plant  help  make  fine  foods. 

Enough  has  been  written  in  this  article  to  point  the 
way  toward  increased  sales  and  profits  by  any  canner 
who  will  follow  the  several  suggestions  made,  all  of 
them  based  on  what  is  being  done  at  present  by  many 
leaders  in  the  industry. 

“What  man  has  done,  man  can  do.” 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manwacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  barticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ud. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATION 
RESOLUTION  SLATED  FOR  PASSAGE 

ISHING  SEASON  OPENS — Following  repeated  onslaughts 
by  packers  and  grocery  products  manufacturers  against  the 
validity  of  AAA  processing  taxes,  the  Administration  has 
reached  into  the  deck  and  pulled  out  a  joker,  in  the  form  of  the 
almost-forgotten  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  providing  for  a 
thorough  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  into 
various  phases  of  the  operations,  selling  practices,  profit  mar¬ 
gins,  etc.,  of  food  processors,  manufacturers,  and  distributors. 

According  to  press  reports,  and  trade  sentiment  which  agrees 
with  these  deductions,  this  marks  the  beginning  of  an  Admin- 
isti'ation  counter-offensive  against  various  processors  who 
through  a  serious  of  injunction  actions  have  endeavored  to 
wreck  the  processing  tax  program  of  AAA  through  which  farm 
benefits  are  paid.  Without  the  tax  to  pay  these  benefits,  the 
New  Deal  farm  relief  policy  would  be  wrecked. 

Tho  investigation  resolution,  which  originated  in  the  Senate 
and  was  approved  there  early  this  year,  is  understood  to  have 
received  a  favored  status  from  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
and  is  reputedly  slated  for  passage  before  adjournment. 

With  consumers’  groups  protesting  the  rising  costs  of  food 
which  have  followed  the  imposition  of  processing  taxes  and 
production  control  measures,  some  element  is  slated  to  “take 
the  rap,”  and  apparently  the  trade  has  been  elected  as  the 
logical  victims. 

The  launching  of  the  F.  T.  C.  probe,  expected  to  get  under 
way  in  the  near  future,  will  probably  make  the  Patman  investi¬ 
gation  into  chain  store  practices  pale  into  insignificance,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  volume  of  unfavorable  publicity  which 
the  food  and  grocery  manufacturing  and  distributing  industry 
will  receive,  and  some  elements  within  the  industry  are  inclined 
to  blame  the  Patman  Bill  and  its  sponsors  for  the  hue  and 
try  now  on  the  horizon. 

DISCOUNT  STRUCTURAL  CHANCE  EXPECTED  AS 
RESULT  OF  A.  &  P.  INVESTIGATION 

HE  famous  “pink  sheet”  of  discounts  granted  to  A.  &  P.  is 
proving  more  than  a  seven  days’  wonder,  and  still  forms 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  gatherings  of  food  and  allied 
trade  representatives.  Some  of  the  brokers  and  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  are  making  much  capital* 
out  of  these  disclosures. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  A.  &  P.  was  “getting  a  break” 
on  its  prices;  the  current  disclosures  merely  disclose  just  how 
much  this  “break”  has  been.  Other  quantity  buyers  are  like¬ 
wise  getting  “breaks”  of  greater  or  lesser  amount. 

If  the  current  disclosures  are  to  constructively  affect  the 
industry,  a  thorough  revamping  of  the  entire  discount  structure 
would  appear  to  be  in  order.  Prompt  action  to  bring  discounts 
and  price  lists  out  into  the  open  should  benefit  the  entire 
trade. 

Leading  food  and  grocery  manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  such 
a  revamping  program,  according  to  Paul  S.  Willis,  president 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 


If  and  where  unfair  and  discriminatory  arrangements  exist, 
they  should  be  cleaned  up,  Mr.  Willis  has  declared.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  for  bringing  about  the  needed  reform,  he  further  believes, 
rests  equally  with  the  manufacturer  and  distributor. 

While  the  manufacturer  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  discriminatory  arrangements,  the  distributor  like¬ 
wise  shares  a  measure  of  this  guilt,  for  unquestionably  his 
pressure  upon  the  canner  and  manufacturer  for  a  larger  dis¬ 
count  has  contributed  largely  to  seting  up  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  Mr.  Willis  points  out,  if  the  arrangement  is 
unfair,  the  distributor  should  cooperate  with  the  manufacturer 
to  clean  house. 

If  and  where  an  unfair  arrangement  exists,  Mr.  Willis  be¬ 
lieves,  the  manufacturer  should  promptly  adjust  same  and  not 
weaken  under  other  distributors’  pressure  to  extend  these  dis¬ 
counts,  Mr.  Willis  believes.  In  short,  any  discriminatory  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  adjusted  at  the  source,  not  extended. 

Proper  solution  of  the  discount  problem,  Mr.  Willis  concludes, 
will  not  be  effected  by  attacks  upon  all  food  and  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers,  because  it  is  a  situation- to  which  both  manufacturer 
and  distributor  have  contributed  and  the  matter  should  be 
sanely  approached  with  the  thought  of  effecting  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  adjustment.  “Inasmuch  as  it  involves  both  manufacturer 
and  distributor”  he  sums  up,  “they  should  attempt  to  do  the 
job  in  the  spirit  of  constructive  co-operation.” 

AN  UNFAIR  DISCOUNT  INSTANCE 

TO  bolster  its  contention  that  federal  legislation  is  required 
to  end  quantity  discount  favoritism  to  the  chains.  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  this  week  published  a 
letter  from  the  Ranney-Davis  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Arkansas 
City,  Ark.,  manufacturing  wholesale  grocers,  citing  prefer¬ 
ential  prices  to  the  Woolworth  chain  by  Gold  Dust  Corp. 

The  data  contained  in  the  Ranney-Davis  letter  dealt  with 
invoices  covering  shipments  of  “Shinola”  and  “Bixby”  shoe 
polishes  made  by  Gold  Dust  to  one  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
units.  These  invoices  were  inadverently  enclosed  with  an  in¬ 
voice  to  Ranney-Davis. 

Tho  price  quoted  to  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  was  $1.07  per 
gross  higher  than  the  price  to  Woolworth  on  one  brand  and 
$1.15  per  gross  higher  on  the  other. 

“Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  invoice”  says  C.  E.  Beck  of 
the  Ranney-Davis  organization,  “we  wrote  their  salesman  and 
he  advised  us  that  their  very  best  price  in  100  gross  lots  was 
tho  price  we  were  paying.  We  also  wrote  their  division  mana¬ 
ger,  and  asked  him  if  the  prices  offered  us  were  the  very  best 
prices,  and  he  did  not  answer  us,  but  called  in  person,  advising 
us  their  company  had  no  better  price.  We  immediately  looked 
up  our  receipts  on  ‘Shinloa’  and  ‘Bixby’s’  polish,  and  made  a 
charge  of  the  difference  for  the  previous  year,  and  accumulated 
enough  invoices  to  deduct  this  charge.  The  Gold  Dust  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  now  insisting  that  we  pay  this  difference. 

“Later  on,  when  the  writer  was  attending  the  convention  in 
Memphis,  a  Mr.  J.  J.  Schmitt  called  at  their  office,  from  their 
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home  office  in  Indianapolis,  and  told  us  that  they  always  had  a 
quantity  price  for  the  chains;  that  this  quantity  price,  which 
was  the  price  they  billed  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  was 
their  25,000  gross  price,  and  no  one  in  the  United  States  had 
qualified  for  this  price  except  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company. 
He  also  told  us  that  they  had  prices  on  100  gross,  1,000  gross 
and  so  on  up  to  26,000  gross.” 

Commenting  on  this  case,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  says:  “This 
manufacturer,  and  others  may,  and  some  do,  attempt  to  justify 
this  difference  by  citing  the  difference  in  ‘quantity.’  Such  an 
argument,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  seriously  impress  the  inde¬ 
pendent  wholesale  and  retail  disrtibutor.  We  are  advised  on 
July  If)  that  the  independent  wholesale  grocer  is  paying  $8.16 
per  gross  for  ‘Shinola’  and  $11.76  per  gross  on  a  maximum 
quantity  of  96  gross  orders  of  ‘Bixby,’  a  difference  of  96  cents 
per  gross  in  each  case. 

‘‘Just  why  an  independent  wholesale  distributor  should  pay 
more  for  this  merchandise  than  the  Woolworth  Company  is  not 
clear  to  us.  In  addition  to  this  difference  we  find,  according  to 
United  States  Government  records,  with  reference  to  quantity 
allowance  on  this  shoe  polish,  this  statement:  ‘Shoe  polish,  66 
cents  to  84  cents  per  gross  on  6,000  to  26,000  gross  quantity.’ 
Perhaps  the  difference  cited  above  is  accounted  for  by  this 
munificent  allowance  on  a  ‘quantity’  purchase.  Even  so,  the 
difference  is  too  great.  The  record  reads  further,  $6,000  flat 
advertising  allowance.’  We  contend  that  every  retail  grocer 
should  benefit  proportionately  in  such  an  advertising  allowance. 

“The  foregoing  discounts  and  figures  are  alleged  by  the 
Government  records  to  apply  to  the  transactions  of  the  Gold 
Dust  Corporation  with  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
We  have  not  before  us  an  invoice  from  the  Gold  Dust  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company.  It  is  shown  here 
that  the  independent  wholesale  grocer  has  asked  for  and  not 
received  from  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation  the  prices  shown  on 
this  invoice  (the  F.  W.  Woolworth  invoice  previously  mentioned) 
for  ‘Shinola’  and  ‘Bixby.’  Why  not?” 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


EAMSELITHDERAPHINC  CD. 


HEPman  CamsE .  PrEs+. 
4-19-^21  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  /S4‘-S-/SP‘6 


PROGRAM  VEGETABLE  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America 
will  hold  its  convention  at  Bond  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  August  19th  to  22nd.  An  invitation, 
by  H.  D.  Brown,  Secretary,  123  West  New  England 
Avenue,  Worthington,  Ohio,  has  been  extended  affili¬ 
ated  associations  to  attend  to  discuss  many  problems 
in  common,  to  the  producers  of  the  nation’s  food  sup¬ 
ply.  Business  methods,  labor  problems,  legislative 
questions,  tariff  matters  and  cooperative  efforts  are 
receiving  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  producers  acti¬ 
vities  and  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  business 
meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  August  21st. 

An  enjoyable  program  is  planned  for  the  ladies  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay. 

The  program  follows: 

Sunday,  August  18th — 

8:00  P.  M. — Movies  of  vegetable  growers  activities — By  R. 
F.  Sams,  Jr.,  President  of  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of 
America,  Inc. 

Monday,  August  19th — 

9:00  A.  M. — Address  of  Welcome — Charles  Beach,  Mayor  of 
Hartford;  Harry  Didsbury,  President,  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers  Association;  R.  F.  Sams,  President,  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America. 

10:00  A.  M. — Vegetable  Selling  Methods — By  Frank  App,  Sea- 
brook  Farms,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

11:00  A.  M. — The  Place  of  Railroads  in  Vegetable  Transpor¬ 
tation — By  Earle  G.  Reed,  Agricultural  Agent,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad. 

12:00 — Potato  Luncheon — Leader:  Frank  Hussey,  Maine. 
Plan  of  Potatoes  in  the  Rotation — By  T.  E.  Odlund,  Rhode 
Island. 

SECTION  A 

1:00  P.  M. — Inspection  of  Commercial  Exhibits. 

1:45  P.  M. — Establishing  and  Maintaining  a  Roadside 
Trade — By  H.  F.  Thompson,  Massachusetts. 

2:15  P.  M. — Cooperative  Marketing  of  Vegetables — By  Henry 
Marquart,  New  York. 

2:46  P.  M. — Pre-cooling  and  Cold  Storage  of  Vegetables — By 
Hans  Platonius,  New  York. 

3:.30  P.  M. — Power  Equipment  for  the  Vegetable  Producer — 
By  A.  C.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania. 

4:15  P.  M. — Labor  Saving  Methods  for  Vegetable  Producers 
(Illustrated  by  moving  pictures) — By  R.  H.  Barrett,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

8:30  P.  M. — General  Get  Together  and  Dance. 

SECTION  B 

1:00  P.  M. — Inspection  of  Commercial  Exhibits. 

1:45  P.  M. — The  Effect  of  Storage,  Freezing  and  Canning  on 
the  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetable  Products — By  Carl  Fellers  and 
P.  D.  Isham,  Massachusetts. 

2:26  P.  M. — Effect  of  Magnesium  Deficiency  on  the  Growth 
of  Tomatoes — By  R.  L.  Carolus,  Virginia. 

3:00  P.  M. — Time,  Rate  and  Method  of  Applying  Nitrogen 
F'ertilizers  to  Vegetable  Crops — By  F.  E.  Bear,  New  York. 

3:35  P.  M. — Effect  of  Soil  Reaction  in  the  Growth  of  Vege¬ 
table  Crops — By  M.  M.  Parker,  Virginia. 
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4:15  P.  M. — Demonstration  of  Quickly  Made  Chemical  Tests 
for  Fertilizing  Elements  in  Plants  and  Soils — By  M.  F.  Morgan, 
Connecticut. 

8:30  P.  M. — General  Get-Together  and  Dance. 

Tuesday,  August  20th — 

8:30  A.  M. — Field  Trip.  No  evening  meeting. 

Wednesday,  August  21st — 

8:00  A.  M. — 12:00  Noon  Business  Meeting. 

12:00 — Luncheon.  Discussion  of  Tomato  Problems.  Leader: 
John  W.  Shirley,  Massachusetts.  Growing  Better  Tomatoes — 
By  C.  H.  Nissley,  New  Jersey. 

1:00  P.  M. — Junior  Judging,  Grading  and  Identification 
Contest. 

SECTION  A— GENERAL  SECTION 

1:00  P.  M. — Inspection  of  Commercial  Exhibits. 

1:45  P.  M. — Sweet  Potatoes,  Production,  Fertility  and  Dis¬ 
eases — By  H.  H.  Zimmerlev,  Virginia. 

2:30  P.  M. — Caulifiower  Growing — By  DeForrest  Wells, 
Connecticut. 

3:00  P.  M. — New  Insecticides — By  W.  C.  O’Kane,  New" 
Hampshire. 

3:35  P.  M. — Results  of  Twenty  Years  Use  of  Stable  Manures 
in  Comparison  of  Green  Manure  Supplemented  by  Chemical 
Fertilizers — By  Fred  K.  Crandall,  Rhode  Island. 

4:10  P.  M. — New  Methods  in  Mushroom  Culture — By  J.  W. 
Sinden,  Pennsylvania. 

7:00  P.  M. — Annual  Banquet. 

SECTION  B— GREENHOUSE  SECTION 

1:00  P.  M. — Inspection  of  Commercial  Exhibits. 

1:45  P.  M. — Forcing  Vegetables  in  the  Middle  West — By  I. 
C.  Hoffman,  Ohio. 


2:30  P.  M. — Forcing  Vegetables  for  the  Boston  Market — By 
P.  W.  Dempsey,  Massachusetts. 

3:15  P.  M. — Nutritional  Requirements  of  Greenhouse  Vege¬ 
table  Crops — By  Victor  A.  Tiedjens,  New  Jersey. 

4:00  P.  M. — Diseases  of  Forced  Vegetables — By  Mr.  Guba, 
Massachusetts. 

7:00  P.  M. — Annual  Banquet. 

SECTION  C— POTATOES 

1:00  P.  M.  Inspection  of  Exhibits. 

1:45  P.  M. — Factors  in  Successful  Potato  Production — By 
Frank  Hussey,  Maine. 

2:30  P.  M. — Comparative  Study  of  Potato  Methods  (moving 
pictures) — By  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  Connecticut. 

3:30  P.  M. — Potatoes  (300  Bushel  Club) — By  Ford  Prince, 
New  Hampshire. 

4:15  P.  M. — Maine  vs.  Connecticut  vs.  Florida  (Potato  Grow¬ 
ing) — By  Louis  Daigle,  Connecticut. 

7:00  P.  M. — Banquet. 

Thursday,  August  22nd — 

8:30  A.  M. — Grocery  Vegetable  Packages — By  M.  R.  Ensign, 
New  Jersey. 

9:20  A.  M. — Vegetable  Seed  Quality — By  M.  T.  Munn,  New 
York. 

10:10  A.  M. — Sweet  Corn  Breeding  (illustrated) — By  D.  H. 
Jones,  Connecticut. 

11:00  A.  M. — Seed  Borne  Diseases — By  O.  C.  Boyd — 
Massachusetts. 

1:00  P.  M. — Tour  to  Associated  Seed  on  way  to  clam  bake. 

Evening — Clam  bake  on  Long  Island  Sound. 


NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENTS  UNDER  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT 


Compiled  by  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook 


Commodity 

Cases 

Bond  Fine 

Charge 

Disposition 

Packed  in 

Tomato  Paste 

$400  Fine 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

New  York 

Cherries 

175 

500  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

New  York 

Tomatoes 

375 

1000  Bond 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Maryland 

Cherries 

91 

200  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

Wisconsin 

Tomato  Paste 

249 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

California 

Tomato  Juice 

23 

Misbranded 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Peas 

120 

125  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

Virginia 

Tomato  Paste 

35 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

California 

Tomato  Puree 

11 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Indiana 

Prunes 

292 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Oregon 

Tomato  Soup 

41* 

Misbranded 

* 

Indiana 

Spinach 

124 

500  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

California 

Blackberries 

172 

250  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

Oregon 

Cherries 

1000 

2500  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

New  York 

Sweet  Potatoes 

60 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

New  Jersey 

Cherries 

175 

6500  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

New  York 

Succotash 

43 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Maryland 

Cherries 

310 

1300  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

Oregon 

Greens 

5l/> 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Texas 

Mixed  Vegetables 

108 

200  Bond 

Misbranded 

Relabeled 

Wisconsin 

Crab  Meat 

17 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Maryland 

Crab  Meat 

13 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Virginia 

Salmon 

1443 

10,000  Bond 

Adulteration 

Reconditioned 

Alaska 

Tomato  Pulp 

50  Fine 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Indiana 

*  Donated  to  Charitable  Organizations. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 21/2-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull¬ 
dozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and' 

discharge  11/2  inch.  Price . $65.00 

12  Retorts  inside  measurement  32x66,  all  in 
good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price . each,  $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  Current  3  H.  P.  Price..$25.00 
One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  with  2V2  inch  pipe 

62  ft.  galvanized  iron  with  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 72-inch  Closed  Retorts,  4  tier  Process 
Crates,  18  disc  Hawkins  Exhauster,  2  Circle  Steam 
Hoists.  We  have  for  sale  2  Sprague  Hand  Pack 
Tomato  Filling  Machines,  Copper  Kettles,  Tomato 
Washers,  Tomato  Pulp  Equipment,  Steam  Turbine, 
Label  Perforator,  etc.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
,  like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Canned  ^oods  and  Gt 


annen  ouppLies 


Supplu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Conditions  Continue  Unchanged — Early  Tomato  Crop  Ended — 
Canning  Time  About  Here — It  Ought  Not  Be  Necessary  to 
Sell  a  Case  of  Goods  Below  Cost  This  Year. 

NEVENTFUL — A  review  of  the  past  week’s 
activities  in  the  canned  foods  market,  crops, 
packs  and  prospects,  would  make  but  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  said  over  the  past  five  weeks. 
Heat  has  prevailed  over  practically  the  whole  country, 
helping  most  crops,  and  apparently  not  badly  affecting 
the  last  of  the  pea  crop.  The  early  crop  of  tomatoes 
from  which  was  packed  the  early  tomatoes  about  which 
you  have  heard  so  much,  as  if  the  real,  worthwhile  sea¬ 
son  was  upon  us,  is  playing  out  or  is  entirely  out.  In 
the  past  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  one  fine 
grower  of  canning  crops,  using  him  as  our  yardstick 
in  judging  crops.  Talking  with  him  last  week,  he  said 
he  thought  the  early  tomatoes  were  poor  (a  contrary 
opinion  to  that  generally  expressed),  injured  by  the 
frequent  repetitions  of  rains  and  hot  sun,  resulting  in 
cracked  and  scalded  stock,  so  bad  he  said  that  he  had 
plowed  down  all  his  acreage  of  these  early  tomatoes. 
They  were  not  worth  picking  anyway,  he  said,  because 
the  market  had  dropped  down  to  20c  to  25c  per  basket. 
Evidently  other  growers  followed  his  example  and 
plowed  under,  because  the  next  day  the  market  shot  up 
— the  raw  stock  market — and  has  been  up  since.  This 
is  mentioned  just  to  show  on  what  flimsy  things  mar¬ 
ket-riggers  will  hang  predictions  of  price  declines.  In 
no  year  that  anyone  can  remember  were  early  tomatoes 
ever  worth  a  hoot,  neither  in  quantity  and  certainly 
never  in  quality,  and  now  that  bubble  has  bursted.  But 
some  canners,  at  least,  fell  for  the  “bunk”  and  sold 
their  packs  without  profit.  Now  the  market  must  wait 
for  the  major  crop  of  seasonable  tomatoes,  which  after 
all  is  the  only  one  worth  a  consideration,  the  only  one 
which  yields  good  canned  stock,  and  permits  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  run  full  time  and  cover  “overhead.”  That 
crop  will  soon  be  on,  because  we  are  now  in  August, 
and  that’s  canning  time. 

There  is  a  good  lesson  being  taught  canners  right 
now,  if  they  would  but  learn  it.  There  are  good  crops 
and  packs  in  prospect.  But  there  are  no  carry-overs 
to  weigh  down  the  market.  If  worthwhile  quality  be 
packed,  as  the  rule,  and  some  little  horse-sense  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  selling,  prices  can  easily  be  maintained,  and 
the  usual  stampede  avoided.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  a  case  of  goods  below  cost  this  year.  Sec¬ 
retary  Harvey  Burr  has  the  right  idea.  He  believes 


that  standard  No.  4  Alaska  peas  ought  not  to  sell 
below  90c.  Why?  Because  the  market  needs  the  big 
pack  of  peas;  but  more  particularly  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the  pea  pack  is  of  extra  standard  or  fancy 
quality,  and  standards  are  scarce  and  will  rule  high. 
Nature  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  pea  canners  did 
that.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  tomato,  the  corn 
and  the  string  bean  canners  cannot  do  the.same?  Isn’t 
it  worth  it?  Of  course  it  is,  if  you  have  the  stamina 
to  ask  the  right  price  for  the  resulting  quality  packs. 
Remember  big  crops  are  al  ways  quality  crops ! 

Our  Crop  Reports  will  show  you  that  steady  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  and  that  the  bright  promises  seem 
about  to  be  realized.  So  far  the  season  has  unrolled 
quite  favorably.  If  there  are  any  setbacks  in  the 
scheme  they  will  soon  begin  to  happen,  but  it  looks 
like  a  year  of  good  crops  and  good  packs — a  year  of 
bounty,  and  if  the  food  preservers  of  our  country  do 
not  do  their  work  faithfully  and  well,  it  will  be  little 
less  than  a  crime.  Pack  tomatoes  in  the  cans,  all  they 
will  hold,  after  carefully  peeling  and  trimming  prime 
stock.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  throw  out  soft,  poor  stock. 
In  a  big  crop  yield  you  never  in  your  life  saved  any¬ 
thing  but  the  best.  Do  the  same  with  your  canned 
foods.  In  corn,  the  field  which  gets  too  far  ahead  of 
you,  let  it  go.  Don’t  endanger  the  price  of  your  whole 
pack  by  packing  hog-corn;  and  as  for  the  man  who 
would  pack  field  corn!  He  ought  to  be  cashiered  out 
of  the  business,  and  the  buyer  who  will  buy  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  with  him!  Pack  quality  and  you  need  fear 
no  one;  play  hog  (using  everything)  and  go  broke! 

THE  MARKET — Nothing  new  to  report.  Prices 
are  holding  very  well  in  face  of  a  very  quiet  market. 
There  is  much  more  made  of  cut-prices  than  they  de¬ 
serve,  because  there  are  those  who  are  commission- 
hungry  and  “the  canner  be  darned.”  Ethical  consid¬ 
erations  are  likely  to  go  out  the  window  when  money 
is  needed  by  these  hard  plodding  order-seekers,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  blamed.  If  they  were  your  own 
salesmen,  there  would  be  no  such  actions ;  but  you  have 
built  up  the  system  (archaic  as  it  is  and  about  the 
only  one  surviving),  and  if  you  are  now  being  hung 
on  your  own  gibbet  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
yourselves.  Truth  is,  if  you  are  not  able  to  sell  your 
own  goods,  or  competent  to  hire  and  manage  a  corps 
of  salesmen,  you  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  produce 
the  goods. 

OBSERVATIONS — Did  you  notice  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  crop  report  and  forecast  that,  whereas  they 
predict  a  pack  of  25,000,000  cases  of  peas  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  they  show  that  in  1934  the  pack  amounted  to 
15,742,000  cases  ;  that  the  five  year  previous  average 
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was  15,422,000  cases,  but  that  for  the  ten  years  previ¬ 
ous  the  pea  pack  averaged  16,283,000  cases?  If  ten 
years  ago  the  pack  averaged  over  sixteen  and  a  quarter 
million  cases,  and  it  did,  it  is  time  that  it  had  reached 
the  twenty-five  million  case  mark  by  now ! 

The  same  consideration  can  be  made  as  regards  the 
packs  of  corn,  of  tomatoes  and  of  most  other  packs. 
Why?  There  ought  to  be  a  steady  progression  upwards 
— and  there  would  be  if  the  goods  were  right.  There 
is  no  other  answer  to  the  question.  And  knowing  that, 
will  you  pack  sloppy,  off -grade  goods?  And  will  you 
buyers  hamstring  the  consuming  market  by  buying 
such  junk — all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pennies  per  dozen? 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Fair  Demand  For  New  Packs — Southern  Tomatoes  Moving  in 
Good  Volume — Peas  Unchanged — Salmon  Output  Running  Far 
Short  of  Last  Season — West  Coast  Fruits  Getting  Attention — 
Asparagus  Exemption  From  AAA  Amendments  Asked 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  August  2,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION  —  The  market  outlook  for  new 
packs  is  gradually  taking  shape,  and  distributors 
are  coming  in  for  supplies  of  early  packs  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  in  fair  volume.  Demand  for  de¬ 
ferred  deliveries,  however,  is  lagging,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  considerable  business  will  be  deferred  until 
the  packs  are  in  the  cans  and  more  reliable  data  are 
available  on  supplies  and  probable  price  trends.  New 
pack  tomatoes  are  meeting  with  a  good  reception  at 
current  low  prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  not  yet  ready  to  dis¬ 
card  their  “standby”  policy  with  respect  to  1935  packs, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  fruits  and  the  higher 
grades  of  fancy  sweet  peas,  little  additional  new 
futures  business  has  gone  on  the  books  during  the  past 
week.  Most  interests  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Labor  Day  will  mark  the  turning-point  in 
the  market’s  activity  this  year. 

TOMATOES — Chains  and  independents  alike  are 
coming  into  the  market  for  new  pack  southern  toma¬ 
toes  in  good  volume,  and  sales  have  run  into  respect¬ 
able  totals  this  week.  The  general  market  is  being 
quoted  out  by  canners  at  45  cents  per  dozen  for  stan¬ 
dard  I’s,  65  cents  for  2’s,  95  cents  for  3’s,  and  $2.75 
for  lO’s,  all  prices  F.  0.  B.  country  canneries.  Reports 
of  possible  record  production  are  tending  to  hold  down 
accumulation  of  supplies  for  later  requirements,  al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  market  can  work 
much  under  present  levels.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  midwestern  and  California  tomatoes  continued  quiet, 
little  trading  being  reported  in  these  packs. 

BEANS — New  pack  stringless  beans  are  being  given 
a  heavy  “play”  by  the  chain  stores.  With  offerings  of 
standard  2’s  reported  down  as  low  as  60  cents  per 
dozen,  cannery,  this  item  is  again  proving  a  popular 
seller.  No.  lO’s  are  offered  for  prompt  shipment  out 
of  the  new  pack  at  $2.90  and  up. 


PEAS — Current  estimates  place  the  1935  pea  pack 
in  all  sectors  at  between  23,000,000  and  24,000,000 
cases, — a  record  production.  With  the  exception  of 
some  sizes  of  fancy  sweets,  which  loom  up  rather  scarce 
this  year,  the  market  appears  plentifully  supplied  with 
stocks,  and  many  buyers  are  of  the  opinion  that  prices 
will  have  to  yield  further  to  insure  the  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  output.  No  general  price  changes 
have  developed  during  the  current  week,  however,  on 
either  southern  or  midwestern  packs. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  1935  pack  Alaska 
salmon  are  expected  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Business  has  been  reported  done  in  new  pack  reds  at 
$2.25  per  dozen,  with  pinks  having  sold  at  $1.00.  The 
latter  grade  is  in  liberal  supply,  but  reds  are  rather 
short,  and  a  higher  market  on  this  grade  on  the  part 
of  the  major  packers  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  in  the  trade.  Up  to  July  20,  total  output  of  reds 
was  reported  at  1,519,048  cases,  as  compared  with  3,- 
125,624  cases  in  the  cans  a  year  ago  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date.  The  pack  of  pinks  on  the  same  date  was 
752,072  cases,  against  a  total  of  447,680  cases  in  the 
cans  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Production  of  chums 
is  lagging,  totaling  223,000  cases  in  Alaska  up  to  July 
20,  as  compared  with  285,924  cases  packed  by  the  same 
date  last  year.  There  has  been  a  good  consuming  de¬ 
mand  for  salmon  reported  in  recent  weeks,  and  stocks 
are  moving  well. 

PEARS — Pacific  Coast  packers  are  having  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  lining  up  the  growers  on  1935  crop 
Bartletts.  Growers  in  some  sections  are  holding  out 
for  $50  per  ton,  which  is  $15  over  the  1934  price  level 
for  canning  pears.  In  a  few  sections,  a  price  of  $40 
per  ton  has  been  tentatively  made.  When  a  comprom¬ 
ise  price  has  been  arrived  at,  canners  will  probably  be 
in  a  position  where  they  will  be  forced  to  name  price 
levels  over  those  of  the  past  year. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Other  California  and  west  coast 
canned  fruits  are  coming  in  for  close  attention  on  the 
part  of  buyers,  and  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  being 
booked  on  the  basis  of  special  offers  made  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  so-called  independent  canners.  Cling  peaches  are 
reported  to  have  sold  fairly  well  at  $1.22V2  per  dozen 
for  standard  2l^’s  and  $1,321/^  for  choice,  with  buyers 
of  No.  lO’s  coming  into  the  market  on  the  basis  of 
$4.75  for  choice,  $4.25  for  standards,  $4.25  for  solid 
pack  pies,  and  $3.60  for  water  lO’s,  all  F.  0.  B.  can¬ 
nery  or  common  shipping  point. 

ASK  ASPARAGUS  EXEMPTION  —  Amendments 
to  the  AAA,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  exempted  fruits 
for  canning  and  vegetables  for  canning  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act.  The  measure  allows  refunds  of  fioor 
stock  taxes  on  sugar  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  at  the 
termination  of  the  act.  In  passing  the  Senate,  how¬ 
ever,  all  vegetables  for  canning  purposes  were  exempt 
from  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  except 
asparagus.  Discussing  this  omission,  Francis  L.  Whit- 
marsh,  chairman  of  the  pure  food  and  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  memorandum  to  members,  says:  “There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  inclusion  within  the  pow- 
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ers  of  the  Secretary  of  asparagus  for  canning  purposes 
when  all  other  vegetables  for  canning  purposes  are 
exempt  from  his  powers.  To  leave  asparagus  within 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  is  to  drive  an  opening 
wedge,  which  eventually  might  lead  to  the  Secretary’s 
control  over  all  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses.  This  measure  will  now  go  to  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  members  agree  that  asparagus  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes  should  be  exempted  as  well  as  other 
‘vegetables  for  canning’  from  the  powers  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  they  should  write  members  of  the  conference 
committee  immediately,  urging  that  asparagus  be  so 
exempted.” 

MORE  COMPETITION — Adding  to  the  competition 
furnished  by  Porto  Rican  and  Cuban  canned  pineapple 
to  Hawaiian  packs  in  this  country,  Formosa  canned 
pineapple  is  the  latest  entry  into  the  local  market,  being 
offered  here  at  $1.38  per  dozen  for  No.  2  standard 
sliced  and  $1.40  for  fancy  sliced  2’s.  These  prices  are 
7  to  10  cents  per  dozen  under  the  F.  0.  B.  Pacific  Coast 
quotations  on  comparable  grades  of  Hawaiian  sliced 
pineapple.  * 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Activity  in  All  Canned  Foods  Except  California  Fruits — Cherry 
Crop  Will  Be  Lighter  —  Weather  Good  in  the  Corn  Belt  — 

Grocery  Day  August  11th  at  Cook  County  Fair  Grounds. 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  2,  1935. 

HE  MARKET — More  activity  prevails.  There  is 
a  good  wholesale  demand  all  along  the  line  with 
the  possible  exception  of  California  fruits.  It  is 
more  or  less  of  a  trading  market — meaning  that  buyers 
are  making  offers  even  to  those  canners  who  usually 
stand  firm  at  list.  Sellers  seem  to  be  in  a  receptive 
mood  to  listen  to  reasonable  offers. 

CHERRIES — The  Michigan  and  New  York  State 
red  cherry  canners,  claim  that  the  crop  will  be  quite 
a  little  lighter  than  was  anticipated  even  a  month  ago. 
Rumors  have  it  that  some  large  deals  are  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  will  take  a  goodly  portion  of  this  season’s 
pack.  Meanwhile,  our  local  market  is  not  purchasing 
on  the  basis  of  No.  10  pitted  reds  at  $5.00,  No.  2  pitted 
reds  at  $1.10,  Michigan  factories,  which  basis  the  can¬ 
ners  in  that  state  established  opening  prices. 

APPLES — The  mystery  still  prevails  and  so  your 
readers  will  understand  —  the  mystery  pertains  to  — 
what  has  happened  to  the  demand  for  No.  10  tin  ap¬ 
ples?  No  one  seems  to  know.  As  a  result,  the  market 
is  dragging  along  and  there  is  no  pep  to  it  whatever. 
Good  No.  10  solid  pack,  6  pounds  and  over  apples  are 
available  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  $3.00  coast.  In 
New  York  State,  prices  range  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  fac¬ 
tory,  according  to  grades,  weights,  etc. 

CARROTS  AND  PEAS — Have  seen  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  samples  of  this  combination,  packed  by  two  of  the 
leading  canners  of  Wisconsin.  The  carrots  stand  out 


in  excellent  color  and  the  peas  are  a  strictly  fancy  No. 

4  sieve  sweet.  Prices  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.30,  F.  0. 
B.  seller’s  factory.  It  sure  is  a  most  acceptable  article 
and  the  consumer  demand  on  it  should  be  materially 
broadened  unless — some  of  these  short-sighted  canners 
who  packed  last  year  soaked  peas  with  carrots,  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  the  same  thing  this  coming  fall  and  thus — 
“spill  the  beans.” 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Dis¬ 
tributors  report  a  steady  and  most  encouraging  move¬ 
ment  in  these  items.  The  summertime  should  develop 
increased  demand  from  the  consuming  trade.  The 
market  on  No.  2  strictly  fancy  segments  is  firm  and 
nothing  is  available  in  Chicago  at  less  than  $1.15  F.  0. 
B.  here.  No.  2  grapefruit  juice  can  be  secured  at  75c 
Chicago. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Reports  have  it  that  the 
independent  evaporators  gathered  together  last  week 
and  formulated  what  is  to  be  hoped  an  iron-bound 
agreement  whereby  the  price  of  $2.50  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago  in  carload  lots  is  to  be  maintained.  Judging  by 
the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anything  among 
“that  bunch”  of  evaporators  can  be  maintained  for 
long.  Everyone  is  looking  for  —  special  confidential 
prices  soon. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— This  market  doesn’t 
seem  to  improve.  The  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
packings  quoted  at  57i/4c  to  60c  which  means  67l^c  to 
70c  Chicago,  dominates  the  situation.  These,  of  course, 
are  just  ordinary  standard  quality.  Good  No.  2  full 
standard  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  cut  green  beans  are 
available  at  75c  delivered  Chicago  with  the  same  in 
wax  at  80c  delivered. 

TOMATOES — ^What’s  the  use  of  talking  much  about 
this  item?  Who  would  have  thought  that  Maryland 
would  have  sold  for  delivery  in  July,  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes  at  62Vic  factory  points?  Still  as  everyone 
who  reads  The  Canning  Trade  knows,  that  is  the  fact. 
Chicago  has  purchased  liberally  of  these  goods  and  the 
quality  has  been  highly  acceptable,  indeed  much  better 
than  was  expected  from  those  early  wraps.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  was  quite  bare  of  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  and 
readily  absorbed  goodly  quantities.  The  balance  of  the 
line  is  very  quiet  and  little  or  nothing  doing. 

CORN — Favorable  corn  weather  continues  to  prevail 
throughout  this  great  Mississippi  Valley,  although 
heavy  rains  and  storms  in  Ohio  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age  and  some  canners  report  loss  of  acreage.  The 
market  is  unchanged  from  previous  reports. 

PEAS — Some  stability  seems  to  have  entered  into 
this  market  with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin  fair  stan¬ 
dard  quality  only  can  be  obtained  at  75c  F.  0.  B.  ship¬ 
ping  points  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Wisconsin’s 
lowest  price  is  80c  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

Fancy  sweet  peas  have  been  in  demand.  These  are 
very  difficult  to  locate.  Offerings  are  limited. 

The  feeling  is  growing  that  if  the  total  pack  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  but  23  million  cases  as  now  seems  to  be  the 
fact,  that  this  quantity  can  be  very  readily  and  easily 
marketed  without  lower  prices  named  than  those  pre¬ 
vailing  today. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  PEA  CONTRACTS— Much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  this  practice.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  loyal  buyer,  the  one  that  places  a  future 
contract  with  a  canner,  year  in  and  year  out,  regard¬ 
less  of  market  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  commit¬ 
ment,  should  be  protected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
buyer  who  might  purchase  this  season  if  he  thinks 
conditions  are  favorable  to  his  own  interest  and  then 
passed  the  canner  by  the  following  season  when  codi- 
tions  are  somewhat  averse,  should  be  made  to  stick 
tight  to  the  contract.  That  does  seem  to  be  a  fair  slant 
upon  this  highly  controversial  subject.  It  is  reported 
that  several  leading  Wisconsin  canners  are  adjusting 
their  future  prices. 

THE  8  MILLION  DOLLAR  SCANDAI^The  gro¬ 
cery  trade  continues  to  rock  with  the  discussion  of  the 
secret  rebates,  special  concessions,  private  advertising 
allowances,  discriminatory  discounts,  and  unearned 
brokerages  that  tne  leading  chain  collected  from  the 
food  manufacturers  of  the  country  during  1934.  And 
yet  in  the  very  face  of  this  damning  evidence,  presented 
under  oath  before  the  Congressional  Committee,  gro¬ 
cery  leaders  attempted  to  “wish-wash”  this  great  evil 
of  monopolistic  growth  in  the  distribution  of  foods  by 
saying  that  the  report  has  placed  many  food  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  false  light  and  created  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions.  There  was  no  false  light  on  that  report.  It  was 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  It  “showed  up”  the 
firms  that  greased  the  palm  of  a  food  octopus  that  has 
done  more  harm  to  the  grocery  business  than  all  other 
chains,  voluntary  or  otherwise  put  together.  The  re¬ 
port  proved  what  everyone  in  the  wholesale  selling  of 
groceries  knew  existed  and  it  further  proved  the  grind¬ 
ing,  squeezing  and  cudgel  tactics  of  the  chain  in  ques¬ 
tion.  And  to  add  to  the  fire,  this  particular  chain  was 
cited  last  week  by  Chicago  authorities  for  selling  short 
weight  packages. 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Sit  idly  by 
and  let  the  monopolistic  growth  of  food  distribution 
continue  until  you  as  a  canner  only  have  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  concerns  you  can  sell  to  and  until  you  are  told 
by  that  handful,  the  prices  at  which  you  will  have  to 
sell  your  products  ?  If  you  want  to  continue  your  inde¬ 
pendence  in  your  own  business  then  write  your  Sena¬ 
tors  as  well  as  your  Congressmen  urging  them  that 
they  support  The  Patman  Bill. 

GROCERS’  DAY — The  Chicago  Retail  Grocers  are 
going  to  hold  their  annual  field  day  at  the  Cook  County 
Fair  Grounds.  The  date  is  August  11th.  There  will 
be  picnics,  contests,  games  and  races  and  all  forms  of 
entertainment.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  grocer  and  many  of  our  local  trade  are 
supporting  the  event. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Deep  Sea  Rodeo  Held  on  Gulf  Coast — Shrimp  Canning  About 
to  Start — Good  Grade  of  Okra  Being  Canned. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  2,  1935. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  production  was  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  this  past  week,  both  by  the  annual  Deep 
Sea  Rodeo,  which  hired  the  majority  of  the  shrimp 
boats  and  the  very  squally  weather  which  has  prevailed 
most  of  the  week. 

The  Deep  Sea  Rodeo  was  a  grand  success  as  far  as 
attendance  is  concerned,  but  the  gulf  and  the  bay  was 
too  rough  for  the  fishermen  to  do  much  fishing,  there¬ 
fore  there  were  not  as  many  fish  caught  this  year  as 
other  years  when  the  weather  was  favorable.  Never¬ 
theless,  all  report  having  a  wonderful  time,  as  the 
Rodeo  committee  always  plans  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  besides  fishing  for  their  guests. 

The  newly  formed  Alabama  seafood  commission  is 
in  session  in  Montgomery  this  week  and  while  no  word 
has  been  received  from  them  as  to  the  opening  date 
of  the  fall  shrimp  canning  season,  yet  the  factories  are 
preparing  to  send  their  boats  out  and  expect  to  be 
canning  shrimp  the  last  of  this  week.  The  Alabama 
conservation  law  sets  August  1  as  the  opening  day  of 
the  fall  canning  season,  but  it  is  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  commission  to  change  this  date  to  a  later 
one,  should  the  shrimp  be  too  small  or  other  conditions 
would  justify. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bays  have  grown  some  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  yet  they  can  not  be  classed  as  medium  and 
it  will  take  fully  another  two  weeks  before  we  get  any 
medium  shrimp  in  this  section  and  another  month  be¬ 
fore  any  large  shrimp  are  available. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  condition  existing  this  year, 
but  it  happens  every  year  and  small  shrimp  that  are 
too  small  to  can  are  slaughtered  in  great  number  each 
year,  due  to  the  lack  of  protection  to  the  small  shrimp 
and  the  only  practical  solution  is  to  prohibit  the  trawl¬ 
ing  of  shrimp  for  either  raw  dealers  or  canneries  until 
September  1. 

This  would  extend  the  closed  season  on  shrimp  an¬ 
other  thirty  days,  which  is  much  needed  for  the  proper 
protection  of  the  shrimp. 

Shrimp  should  not  be  disturbed  during  the  closed 
season  and  they  are  continuously  being  disturbed  by 
allowing  the  fishermen  to  trawl  them  for  the  raw  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  closed  season. 

Headlines  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  reads: 
“America  climbs  far  out  of  1932  depression  low,”  and 
mentions  advances  in  price  of  certain  stocks  and  com¬ 
modities.  Simultaneous  with  the  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper  article,  I  picked  up  a  December  1932  price  list 
of  one  of  the  leading  seafood  canners  of  Biloxi,  Miss., 
which  I  found  among  my  papers  and  this  price  list 
quoted  shrimp  and  oysters  as  follows:  “Small  wet  or 
dry  pack  shrimp,  75crf)er  dozen;  medium  wet  or  dry 
pack  shrimp,  77i/^c  per  dozen ;  fancy  wet  or  dry  pack 
shrimp,  80c  per  dozen;  extra  fancy  wet  or  dry  pack 
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shrimp,  82V^c  per  dozen.  Oysters,  five  ounce  base, 
62i/)C  per  dozen.” 

Compare  these  prices  with  what  they  are  today  and 
you  will  see  that  canned  seafoods  too  have  climbed  far 
out  of  1932  depression  low. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  these  improved  business 
conditions  ? 

Give  the  devil  his  due.  The  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion  has  brought  about  these  changes,  because  the  in¬ 
dustries  were  on  their  back,  taking  the  count  of  ten 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  the  reins  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Every  one  is  looking  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
canned  shrimp  and  whether  it  will  materialize,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  well  under  way  and 
the  stock  available  is  of  a  very  good  grade,  which  turns 
out  a  quality  pack  in  every  respect. 

This  section  probably  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  okra 
consumed  in  this  country  and  while  its  consumption  is 
somewhat  limited  to  certain  scattered  localities,  yet  if 
the  American  housewife  had  the  use  of  this  vegetable 
more  thoroughly  demonstrated,  the  sale  of  okra  could 
be  greatly  increased.  It  is  excellent  for  gumbo,  soup, 
stew  and  thickening  gravies,  besides  served  creamed 
and  in  salad. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  housewife,  okra  is  packed 
in  three  different  ways:  Large  okra,  cut  up;  young 
tender  okra  whole,  and  okra  and  tomato. 

Okra  is  a  hardy  plant  and  being  very  prolific  here, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  this 
section. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$6.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  "^Tiole  okra  is  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Okra 
and  tomato  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Conditions  More  Settled — Apricot  Prices  Named — Peach 
Canning  to  Start — ^Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Carryover 
Figures — Growers  Hold  Pears  at  High  Prices — Salmon  Pack 
Light  to  Date,  Market  Strong — Governor  Signs  Chain 
Tax  Measure 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  2nd,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — While  business  in  canned  foods 
is  still  rather  quiet,  as  far  as  canners  are  con¬ 
cerned,  conditions  are  rapidly  becoming  settled 
and  as  soon  as  the  AAA  amendment  questions  are  defi¬ 
nitely  disposed  of,  trading  is  expected  to  become  quite 
active  again.  Tentative  opening  prices  on  new  pack 
apricots  have  been  brought  out  by  leading  interests 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
it  will  be  possible  to  put  out  prices  on  peaches.  Canned 
salmon  has  become  one  of  the  firmest  items  in  the  en¬ 
tire  list  and  considerable  business  could  be  done  on 
the  higher  grades  if  packers  cared  to  accept  it  at  this 
time. 


APRICOTS — Tentative  opening  prices  on  1935  pack 
apricots  have  been  brought  out  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  with  orders  confirmed  at  this  list 
guaranteed  against  its  formal  opening  prices  when 
named.  The  list  follows: 

Del  Monte  Brand — Halves:  buffet  70c;  No.  1  tall 
$1.15;  No.  2  tall  $1.45;  No.  21/2  $1.85;  No.  10  $6.25. 
Halves,  peeled,  buffet  75c;  No.  1  tall  $1.35;  No.  2  tall 
$1.70;  No.  21/2  $2.20;  No.  10  $7.50.  Whole,  peeled. 
No.  1  tall  $1.30;  No.  21/2  $2.15. 

Other  Grades — Standards:  No.  1  tall  $1.00;  No.  2 
tall  $1.20;  No.  21/2  $1.50;  No.  10  $5.25.  Seconds:  No. 
21/2  $1.30.  Water :  No.  21/2  $1.25 ;  No.  10  $4.50.  Solid 
Pack  Pie:  No.  10  $5.50.  Standard,  peeled:  No.  2V2 
$1.85;  No.  10  $6.50.  Seconds,  peeled:  No.  2i/)  $1.60. 
Wat3r,  peeled:  No.  21/2  $1.55;  No.  10  $5.00.“  Solid 
Pack  Pie,  peeled:  No.  10  $6.00. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  promises  to  be 
under  way  in  about  a  week,  with  indications  that  oper¬ 
ations  will  be  commenced  before  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  pack  or  the 
price  to  be  paid  growers.  This  situation  is  nothing 
new,  however.  Growers  are  still  holding  out  for  a 
price  of  $40  a  ton,  which  is  about  one-third  higher  than 
canners  are  planning  to  pay.  A  meeting  of  growers 
and  canners  has  been  arranged  for  this  week  to  again 
take  up  the  matter  of  a  peach  agreement.  Canners 
are  taking  business  on  futures  at  slight  reductions  from 
spot  quotations. 

CARRY-OVER  FIGURES— The  Canners  League  of 
California  recently  completed  the  compilation  of  carry¬ 
over  figures  on  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
in  this  State.  The  figures  are  of  June  1  and  indicate 
that  on  that  date  unsold  stocks  were  as  follows :  Toma¬ 
toes,  all  sizes,  but  with  No.  21/2’s  predominating,  365,- 
453  cases;  tomato  juice,  mostly  in  No.  1  tails,  142,402; 
puree,  43,093 ;  paste,  9,824 ;  catsup,  70,434,  and  tomato 
sauce  and  hot  sauce,  282,698.  A  rather  good  business 
was  done  during  June,  so  that  these  holdings  have  been 
reduced.  Owing  to  the  cool  weather,  packing  will  get 
under  way  rather  later  than  usual. 

CANNING  PEAR  PRICES— Pacific  Coast  Bartlett 
pear  growers  want  $50  a  ton  from  canners  for  their 
fruit  this  season.  Tentative  agreement  to  hold  their 
fruit  for  this  price  was  reached  at  a  meeting  of  sixty 
representatives  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
held  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  during  the  week.  Growers 
in  the  Sacramento  River  area  said  their  crop  is  only 
60  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year  and  that  more  than 
that  amount  was  shipped  East  in  1934.  Henry  Smith, 
Washington  State  growers’  code  chairman,  represented 
Washington,  and  W.  J.  Looker  and  Paul  A.  Scherer  of 
Med'^ord  represented  Oregon.  California  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  California  Bartlett  Pear 
Council. 

SALMON — The  packing  of  salmon  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  proceeding  at  a  rather  slow  rate,  owing  to 
light  runs  of  fish  and  labor  troubles.  The  output  of 
high  grade  fish  will  be  very  small  and  that  of  other 
grades  promises  to  be  light,  although  the  canning  of 
pinks  and  chums  will  continue  for  a  couple  of  months. 
A  last-minute  order  opening  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
for  restricted  packing  found  few  canners  in  a  position 
to  open  their  plants  and  the  output  of  Alaska  reds  here 
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is  expected  to  be  but  about  200,000  cases.  No  opening 
prices  on  any  grades  have  been  announced  and  when 
these  make  their  appearance  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  all  will  be  above  present  spot  prices.  The  large 
packers  have  been  out  of  the  market  on  Alaska  reds  for 
about  a  month,  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  pack,  and  have 
created  a  rather  embarrassing  position  for  themselves. 
The  trade  knows  they  have  stocks  and  with  their  own 
holdings  getting  down  to  close  to  the  vanishing  point 
are  clamoring  for  the  privilege  of  making  purchases. 
Some  Alaska  reds  have  sold  of  late  at  $2.25  and  some 
small  lots  are  being  offered  at  $2.50.  The  market,  such 
as  it  is,  is  definitely  higher  than  the  spot  prices  that 
have  been  prevailing.  Pinks  are  still  to  be  had  at 
$1.05,  but  the  price  on  this  fish  promises  to  advance 
to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  that  on  reds. 

CHAIN  STORE  TAX— The  time  limit  for  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  measures  passed  by  the  recent  Legislature  has 
expired,  with  Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam  waiting 
until  the  last  moment  to  pass  upon  many  of  these.  He 
finally  signed  the  controversial  chain  store  measure, 
placing  a  graduated  tax  on  stores  of  the  multiple  type, 
this  ranging  from  $1  a  year  for  the  first  store  to  $500 
a  year  for  the  ninth  and  succeeding  stores.  Petitions 
are  already  being  circulated  to  block  its  effectiveness 
until  the  people  have  voted  on  the  issue. 

Of  direct  interest  to  canners  is  a  measure  signed  by 
the  Governor  revising  tomato  standardization  and  spe¬ 
cifying  product  unsuitable  for  canning.  Tomatoes  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  for  canning  if  spray  residue  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing,  if  wormy,  if  mold  damages  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  weight  of  tomato,  if  damaged  20 
per  cent  by  rot,  or  25  per  cent  by  sunburn  or  growth 
cracks  or  not  fairly  well  colored.  Another  measure 
permits  the  packing  of  sardines  in  their  own  natural 
oil,  clarifying  fish  canning  regulations. 

PINEAPPLE — While  packers  of  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  have  not  released  figures  on  the  1934-35  pack, 
advices  from  the  islands  indicate  that  this  will  be 
close  to  9,600,000  cases.  A  larger  pack  is  planned  for 
the  new  packing  year  now  under  way,  since  there  is 
virtually  no  carryover.  A  pack  of  about  two  and  a 
half  million  cases  of  pineapple  juice  is  forecast  for  the 
coming  season,  this  product  enjoying  a  splendid  de¬ 
mand. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

BEETS 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1935 — Crop  about  nor¬ 
mal,  possibly  slight  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year. 
Do  not  think  tonnage  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet  season.  Some  drowned  out  while 
some  lost  out  because  of  weed  growth  caused  by  so 
much  rain.  Farmers  could  not  keep  their  fields  culti¬ 
vated. 

CHERRIES 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1935 — Crop  very  good, 
at  least  equal  to  last  year.  Size  of  cherries  fine,  color 
poor.  Harvesting  about  half  completed  in  our  section. 


A  WOHDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country's  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  LIBERAL  LOANS  ON  STORED  MERCHANDISE. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Ftdl  information  upon  request. 

THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
SCRANTON  219  Vine  Street  PENNSYLVANIA 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


111(11111111  M 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  rUMAIdld  printing  and 
LLnifIMlin  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Hsrry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . . . 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . .  ....... 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  2.60  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.15  2.10 

Medium.  No.  2 . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  ~_.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq............«  ........  „».... 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . .  ....... 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 45  . 

No.  2%  _  .80  - 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stan.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .571/4  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  3.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . . 

Re<i  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  t3.50 

LIMA  BEANSI  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.1714 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 771/4  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2................................. . .  ....~~ 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  214 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2*4 .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . .  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  21/4 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 85  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bartam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  1.17V4 . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  ........ 

Cruahed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 97% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  tl.02l4 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  _.... 

No.  10  . S.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2..« . 80  __ 

No.  10 . 4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . .  — —  - 

No.  10  .  . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  38 . 62%.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  .. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

SUndard,  No.  2% _  .76 

No‘.  10"Z7r.'.ZZ"Z!3Z!ZZ^  '2.76 


tl.60 

ti’.’35 


t.86 

t.75 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  .  3.25  . . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.97% 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.16  t3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . .  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  _.... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.86 

No.  3  .  t.96 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 40  t.45 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 40  . 

No.  2  . 62*4 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62^A  t.65 

No.  2%  . 87V. . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 87  . 

No.  3  . 96  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 95  tl.OO 

No.  10  .  2.85  . . 


F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  10  .  4.60 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  _ _ _ _ : _  .76 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.76 


i3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved................. _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2_ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . - 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.75  t3.50 

3.'90  1’.".’.".’ 


2.50  tl.85 
.  t2.25 


6.75  6.75 

1.10  . 

’5.’()()  !!!!!!" 


t2.30 

t2.60 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice.... . 

No.  2  Juiee........~. 

No.  6  Juiee..—.— 


.60  . 

1.12%  1.16 

3.60  . . 

.66  _ 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

t2.66 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . . 

.70  t-80 

Standards, 
No.  10  ... 

t’Siee 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

.  2.70  . 

California 
Fancy  .. 
Choice  .. 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Standard,  No.  10 . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Sraonds,  Yellow,  No.  8. . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


1.35 

6.00 

1.76 

'£oo 

6.76 


1.60 

1.76 


tl.50 

tl.80 

tl.60 

t5.00 

tl.40 

tl.46 

tl.66 


t5.60 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.26 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . ,,,,  ,,,,  ........ 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.46 


t6.76 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . i!!!"" 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 1 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . !. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  t2.45 

No.  10s  .  8.50  t8.00 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory........ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz......... . . 


2.10  t2.16 


6.00 

3.00 

tl.75 


1.00  . 

1.10  ti.io 

1.86  . 

2.10  t2.10 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


Blue  Fin.  Is.. 


.  y-ts 

striped,  %s 


Yellow,  Is 


1.80 

tl.86 

1.42% . 

1.65 

1.17% . 

1.17 

tl.05 

.80 

2.92% . 

1.86 

1.10 

tl.OO 

1.22% . 

1.10 

ti.io 

1.16 

tl.20 

3.26 

t3.25 

3.60 

t3.60 

3.90 

t3.90 

2.85 

t2.85 

3.05 

7.30 

13.65 

4.86 

— 

3.40 

4.50 

8.00 

4.16 

6.26 

t6.26 

11.60 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  arc  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


PREPAREDNESS 

The  new  neighbors  were  invited  to  tea.  Little 
Tommy  protested  at  having  his  face  washed,  where¬ 
upon  his  mother  said:  “Come,  let  mother  wash  your 
face  so  that  you’ll  be  nice  and  clean  for  the  ladies  to 
kiss.” 

He  yielded  to  this  and  was  washed. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  watching  his  father  wash, 
he  said:  “Daddy,  now  I  know  why  you  are  washing 
your  face!” 

PEACEFUL 

“So  you  played  golf  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  eh, 
Rastus?  Did  you  do  any  slicing?” 

“No,  sah.  Ah  didn’t  git  mad  at  nobody.” 

“Who  is  that  brunette  over  there?” 

“That’s  Ray’s  wife.  Don’t  you  recognize  her?” 

“Why,  I  thought  he  married  a  blonde !” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  did ;  but  she  dyed.” 

FINAL  REQUEST 

Executioner :  We’re  going  to  give  you  anything  you 
want  for  your  last  meal. 

Condemned :  All  right ;  can  I  have  some  champagne  ? 

Executioner:  Sure.  Any  particular  vintage? 

Condemned:  Yes,  1984! 

In  a  crowded  street  car,  an  extremely  fat  woman 
was  standing,  hanging  on  to  a  strap. 

Getting  tired  of  standing,  she  stepped  on  a  little 
man’s  foot  who  was  sitting  close  by  her,  causing  him 
to  bark  out :  “I  wish  you’d  please  take  your  weight  off 
my  foot.” 

Fat  Woman  (contemptuously)  :  Well,  put  your  foot 
where  it  belongs,  then. 

Little  Man :  You’d  better  not  tempt  me  much  further, 
or  I  will. 

“I’ve  got  a  job  down  at  the  Hotcha  night  club  as  a 
featured  entertainer.” 

“Do  you  go  on  with  a  band?” 

“No,  the  police  insist  I  wear  more  than  that.” 

“Say,  mister,  what’s  your  name?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Why  don’t  you  know  ?” 

“I’m  not  myself  right  now.” 

“Do  you  think  that  the  radio  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  the  newspaper?” 

“No,  you  can’t  swat  the  flies  with  a  radio.” 


I 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeeshoro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin>Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Fa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bucket*. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gaa,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carrier*. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago.  III. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  _Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyor*. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Can*. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk  ' 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til, 

®***ers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cookar 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ihc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach.. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engine*. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetle. 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

(^atinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Filler*  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers, 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Mochinery  Blfro. 

Borlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Geperators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyon. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Crane*. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Cenners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETITLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Oamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ldtmann  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Krai>« 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Lurninr 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

El.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co„  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  HI. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  111. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machineo. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WAREHOUSING  ft  STORAGE 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskt-i. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  ^< 
Tanks.  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


REVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTM£A/r 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 
I  PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD 


Por  Ninety  Days  it’s  Proving  Time  at  the  Cannery! 

These  are  closing  days  for  Packs  •  when  CANS  must 
measure  up  to  crop  ourrivals  •  when  promises  cure 
performed  •  or  shattered. 

^  It’s  time  to  prove  the  merits  of 


NATIONAL  CANS  and 
NATIONAL  SERVICE* 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  ’Inc.’ 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  4  2nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  Amevica's  Largest  Ganmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICEnSlI  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


